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ISLAND OF COS. 3 


authority and retired to Sicily, where he lived in 
favour at the court of Gelon, who sent him to Greece, 
to make terms with Xerxes, in case the latter should 
be successful in his invasion.* Soon after the time of 
Cadmus the Athenians obtained that naval supremacy, 
which gave them paramount influence in Cos with 
little interruption for a long course of years, and 
which, as well here as in other places similarly 
situated, was adverse to a monarchical government. 
The title of povapyos, however, was still employed at 
Cos in the time of Hippocrates,’ and, if we may judge 
from the appearance of Inscription No. xrv., toa much 
later period. We find the name of Nicias mentioned 
as that of a tyrant of Cos, as late as the time of Au- 
gustus ;° and some of his coins are still extant. 

If the supposition of Reiske be correct, that the 
seventh Idyll ascribed to Theocritus, the scene of 
which is laid in Cos, is the production, not of Theo- 
critus himself, but of Simichidas a native poet,'' whose 
name certainly occurs in it as if he had been the 
author, we may consider the local allusions contained 
in this poem as of the most authentic kind. It is, at 
least, of that time when Cos was in the meridian of its 
prosperity, when the places of which remains are now 
traceable were flourishing, and when it had the honour 
of giving birth to the most illustrious of the Greek 


8 Herodot. 7, 163. 

# In the life of Hippocrates (ap. Hippocrat. Op. 1. p. 951, ed. 
Van der Linden,) it is said that, according to Istomachus, Hippocrates 
was born in the first year of the 80th Olympiad; but that Soranus, 
of Cos, having consulted the registers of Cos (ri & K6 ypayparou- 
Yaxeia), found that he was born on the 26th of the month Agrianus, 
in the monarchonship of Abriadas (uovapyotvros *ASpud8a) : on which 
day the Coi were in the habit of sacrificing to Hippocrates. 

® Strabo, p. 658. Mt Theocrit, Op. 1, p. 186, ed. Reiske. 
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exacted this condition from their subject allies. In the 
following year it was fortified by Alcibiades. When 
Rhodus became powerful, Cos was generally in alliance 
with that island. The most remarkable occasion was 
when the Coi were joined with the Rhodii against An- 
tiochus, in favour of the Romans.” As usual, how- 
ever, in Greek cities, the people were divided in their 
politics, and an opposite party endeavoured to favour 
the cause of Greece against Rome, when the last 
unsuccessful struggle was made by the Macedonians 
under Perseus.’* 

Two hundred and fifty years after the time of Theo- 
critus Cos was described by Strabo in the following 
terms: ‘ Beyond Halicarnassus is Termerium, a 
promontory of the Myndii, opposite to which is 
Cape Scandaria of the island Cos, forty stades dis- 
tant from the continent. Termerium is the name 
likewise of a town above the district of the city of 
Cos.* The city of the Coi was anciently named 
Astypalzea, and occupied a situation different from 
that of the present town, but equally on the sea-coast. 
A civil war caused the people to remove to the present 
site near Scandarium,”* when they gave to the city 
the same name as the island. This town is not large, 
but is extremely well inhabited, and presents a most 
agreeable aspect from the sea. The magnitude of the 
island is about five hundred and fifty stades; it is 
every where fertile, particularly in good wine, com- 


7 Polyb. 16, 4 seq. 18 Polyb. 30, 7. Liv. 87, 16. 

19 p, 657 seq, MM brip sie Rigas, 

21 rept rd SxavBdpiov. Hence Scandarium appears to have been 
an inhabited place near Cape Scandaria on or near the site of the 
second ancient town. 
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The Corpus Inscriptionum Grecarum of Boeckh 
contains twenty-three inscriptions from Cos, all col- 
lected in the town and its immediate vicinity. The 
following were found in various parts of the island, 
and, with one exception, are unpublished. Among 
those given by Boeckh the most interesting is No. 
2502, in honour of Herod the tetrarch, whose father, 
Herod the king, had conferred many favours on Cos.*9 
We may refer also to No. 2510, recording the dedi- 
cation of a sun-dial (épordyov).* 


39 Joseph. Bell. Jud. 1, 21. 
# For the inscriptions, as copied by Lieut. Helpman, see the end 
of this volume. 
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IV. 
AupnNia Eipn aveOnke | 


vV. 
Eipnvai(ov 
Ourov..... 
Maxapivov 
Znvovos Tov Jwmarpov 
kai Evpvyias tas Zyvevos 
’ AnreFav8pewr *® ° 


VI. 
’Arriov ’ Arroddodapov * AdeEavdpev 
Xaipe 


Vii. 
Evyapiotov TOU Evyapictou’ & 


VIII. 
’ArroAXwviov Tov Pidwvidou 


IX. 
TIovBdiov ’ Aoviaviou Mapxaov vioi ‘Poudou 


Xx. 
Evkdevtos Pirwvos 
Rlevoxdys [latapéws 
Seywayns Fevoxparéos 


five miles from the nearest point of Cos, and ten miles to the west of 
Cape Triopium, now Krio. “Iorpos vacos mékw dpovupoy txovoa xara 
Tpiémoy ris Kudias. Stephan. inv. The gentile appears from this 
inscription to have been “Iorpeavds. 

4 Natives of Alexandria. 
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XVII. 


. Krwdiov Karita[vos 
Kyavo.vavod 


XVIII. 
‘O Sapos YeBacrois Qeois to Baya 


XIX. 
“Exarodapos II epuyévous 


xX. 
E ipnvais " Eragpodirou 


XXI. 
" Aryepotis 
’ AyetroNos 


XXII ° | 
’ Ayabav[os ‘EdXavixov, ‘Exataias 
‘Exatodwpou, Kneovixns ’Avridnpor 


XXIII. 
a... ww " ApyWapou, 
Ocvdwpos Yworparov. 


XXIV. 
Tlevovotparou tov Evodov 


5) 4 
Evodov tov Tevovetpatov 


XXV. 


Aapodavros tod Bidimmov 


XXVI. 
auma te. 1481. 
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wv ~ Ca) > “ J A 
emm NUN TH ayaOm . 1... Seorroryn Tov 
"EpBabpixod ywpiov, evOade Keira 


XXXV. 


Anpexorrias’ érov 
XXXVI. 
a 
Xap 
XXXVITI. 
“Podoxdeias THs TIpwréa Midnoias 


XXXVITI. 
‘O Sapos 6 IoOpuwtav xabrepwcev 


XXXIX. 
Tipoxridas Ma. . . 
XL. 
. yupvaciapxo 
Sepanias 7 a 
XLI. 


Zocios Zwoipov 


XLII. 
TTAdbaunis Aewvida. Bidurros ‘Exarwvipov 


XLITI. 
CO Sapos) 6 “AXacapwrav (A) prép(ds) © 


51 It would appear, from this inscription, that the ancient site near 
Cape Andeméki is that of Halisarna, or, according to this document, 
Halasarna, and that the gentile adjective was ‘AXacapvirns. 
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In our own country, the most remarkable instance, 
which we can recall to memory, is that of the river 
Sabrina. The Welsh call it Hafren, the aspirate of 
which seems to have been pronounced by the Britons 
so strongly, as to have appeared to the Romans to 
be the consonant s. $ 

In the same language the Roman sal (salt) is pro- 
nounced by the Britons hal. Here two questions arise, 
Did the Britons possess salt before the arrival of the 
Romans, or not? If not, it shows that the Welsh, 
in adopting the Roman sal, were obliged to use the 
aspirate h to pronounce the Roman s. If they did 
possess it, why did they reject their own word, to 
adopt the Roman? There are other words, proving 
the same fact, which may be easily referred to in any 
Welsh dictionary. 

To utter the letter s, when it was followed by 
another consonant in the Roman word, seems to have 
been a work of difficulty to the Britons. They were 
apparently obliged to prefix a vowel to it before they 
could do so, as may be observed in the words derived 
from the Latin scribere. And here we will just ob- 
serve, that the adoption of this Roman word appears 
to us to prove that the Britons could not write before 
the Roman conquest. If they could, why, again, did 
they adopt the Roman words ? 

With regard to the German names, we will select 
from Czsar those of Cingetorix, Vercingetorix, and 
Orgetorix. 

These names, all ending in getorix, strike us as 
being clearly compounds, and our object here is, to 
endeavour to analyse them, by resolving them into 
their original elements. We consider them to be, in 
fact, nothing more than King Dietrich, Viking Die- 

_trich, and Herr Dietrich. 
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It is well known that Dietrich is a very ancient 
German name, probably in its remotest origin signify- 
ing simply the Governor or President of the Diet. 
When this word (Dietrich) is pronounced quickly, 
(as a native would pronounce it,) the sound of Di, 
before the e, assimilates very much to the Arabic Dj, 
or our own j, or soft g. It most probably sounded 
so to the ears of Caesar, and thus he was induced 
to write it getoria, the emphasis, in Dietrich, being 
thrown upon the e; and the Germans, we believe, still 
pronounce it as one syllable. 

The rank of the person being always prefixed, as 
it is even to this day, e. g. King William, King 
George, &c., the origin of the above names thus seems 
to be plainly indicated. And when we know that the 
Saxons of later times wrote king with a c, the ap- 
proximation is still closer. 

The Viking we learn to have been an officer ap- 
pointed to the principal command on the sea, and it 
is not improbable that the Vi may have been so pro- 
nounced by the Germans as to have appeared to be 
the syllable Ver to Roman ears. 

Orgetorix is a still closer approximation to Herr 
Dietrich, and is equally probable to have been simi- 
larly corrupted. 

With respect to other names, it is very possible that 
the like or greater alterations may have taken place, 
and we think the subject worthy of further elucida- 
tion; for the names of persons and places are the 
nearest approaches, which we have left, to the most 
ancient modes of orthography, either of lost, or of 


living, languages. 


August, 1839. 
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premises that the 5th Prop. I. Elem. is a theorem, and 
requires demonstration ; also, that the Ist, 3rd, and 
9th propositions are problems, each requiring some- 
thing to be done or constructed: he then adds, that to 
find the centre of a given circle (1. III. Elem.) or to 
find the greatest common measure of two magnitudes 
(3. 10. Elem.) or such like things, are in some sort of 
an intermediate character between problems and theo- 
rems. For the construction of these things sought 
is not given in the enunciation, but invention is requi- 
site for finding that construction, and also for dis- 
covering the demonstration; for it is necessary to ex- 
hibit to the eye the construction of the things sought. 
Such, says he, is the nature of the second kind of 
porisms, of which Euclid composed books. 

I may observe further in this place, that loci, which 
by Pappus are reckoned a class of porisms, have also 
somewhat of the intermediate character between pro- 
blems and theorems; though they are generally 
considered to belong to the latter class. In the locus 
the construction must be investigated, as in the po- 
rism; and every locus is easily convertible into a 
porism, 

The etymology of the porism, or corollary of the 
Elements, from zépwya, signifying gain, may be right, 
and the other meaning of the Greek term zépucya, im- 
plying investigation, may be the ground of its applica- 
tion to the porisms of Euclid. In the first sense it is 
the common corollary, which is an acquisition (or gain) 
from another proposition, from the demonstration of 
which it results often unexpectedly. IHepicya also, 
from the other signification of the word, properly de- 
notes any thing to be investigated, which corresponds 
with the character of the porisms of Euclid. And 
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Subject,! you have so well designated and described 
their position, that in addressing the author of these 
learned dissertations I have no occasion to repeat this 
description of them, but may at once enter upon the 
discussion of the question as above stated, namely, 
which of the four was the gate by which Pausanias 
entered the city. 

Though I have no’ intention to enter upon all the 
other points connected with this, the immediate sub- 
ject of my letter, I will take the liberty to preface it 
with a few preliminary observations. I do not think 
that you were quite justified in identifying this, the 
main question, with that concerning the gate called the 
Peiraic gate by Plutarch. For not only was Pausanias 
at liberty to select for his own reasons any other of 
the four gates, all of which led from the port into the 
city,—particularly at the point of time when he lived, 
when the long walls were no longer in existence ; but 
it is possible, in consequence of there being more 
gates than one of this description, that the name 
of the Peiraic gate may have been given sometimes 
to one, and sometimes to another, according to the 
different periods of time, and also according to the 
districts of the city in which the individuals may 
have been resident who made use of this appellation. 
We know, at least, that the gate Dipylon has cer- 
tainly four, and perhaps no less than five names: 
it was called, besides Dipylon, the Thriasian gate 
and the Ceramican gate: and Professor Miiller, al- 
though he denies that it was ever called the Sacred 
gate, a name which you have very appropriately 


1 On certain disputed Positions in the Topography of Athens ; 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature, vol. ifi. p. 183. 
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assigned to it, admits nevertheless the appellation of 
the Demiad gate. Why may not this gate have been 
also sometimes called the Peiraic gate by those who 
lived between the Dipylon and the Acharnian gate, 
and who would consequently, when they came up from 
the Peirzus, have entered by the Dipylon? Plutarch, 
in the only two passages where he speaks of the 
Peiraic gate, expresses himself in terms which seem to 
imply that this gate was not always known by that 
name.* From the words he uses, and on other 
grounds, it does indeed appear not improbable that 
in each of these passages Plutarch alludes to a dif- 
ferent gate; though indeed it is scarcely possible 
clearly to understand, and of this Plutarch himself 
was not unaware, the confused details given by Kli- 
demos of the battle of the Amazons.* I am therefore 
inclined to be of opinion, that each of these questions 
deserves to be treated separately: and if the result of 
the two should lead to the same conclusion, the evi- 
dence in favour of the truth would only therefore be 
the more convincing. . At any rate, these observations 
will plead my apology, if, without pretending to pre- 
judge the question of the Peiraic gate of Plutarch, 
I confine myself in this letter to demonstrate, by the 
help of a recent discovery, which was the gate by 


2 In the notes to the German translation of Leake’s Topography 
of Athens. 

3 "Emi ris widas raph rd XadedBovros fppov, ds viv Mepaixts dvopd- 
(over. Plutarch, 'Thes. 27. In the other passage the viv does not 
occur: 3idAas rd peragd rijs Heipaikis idys kal ris ‘lepis xaraoxiyas, 
&e, Plutarch, Syll. 14. 

4 Ap. Plutarch Thes. 27. The text of this passage has always 
appeared to me suspicious. I should propose to read dr) rod My- 
zpgov instead of dr) rod Moveelov. [For a statement of this question 
see “' On the disputed Positions,” p. 206.—Ep.] 
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which Pausanias entered Athens, and to deduce from 
thence some further conclusions. I shall commence 
by giving you the history of this discovery. 

It was on the 6th or 7th of the present month 
that Mr. Treiber, chief physician of the army, was 
digging the foundations for a new building at the end 
of Mercury Street, at about two-thirds of the distance 
from the temple of Theseus towards the ancient gate 
of the Peloponnesus (Mora-képesi), and not more than 
ten or twenty yards outside of the old wall, when he 
discovered, at a depth of two or three feet below the 
surface of the soil, the remains of an ancient monument, 
constructed of large square blocks of the stone an- 
ciently called répos. Along-side of these remains were 
found also two heads of marble; one of which, evi- 
dently of Roman work, and of the natural size, was that 
of a youth, with curly hair, and without a beard ; the 
other was an ideal female head, of colossal proportions, 
and of very beautiful work. Her long tresses were 
bound in a knot behind the neck; the upper part of 
the head had been cut off, or was made of another 
piece of marble, which has escaped our researches: 
the nose is broken, but the rest of the face is in 
perfect preservation ; the ears are pierced, and seem 
to have held ear-rings. 

As soon as the Minister of the Interior was informed 
of this discovery, he ordered the construction of the 
building to be discontinued for a few days, and sent 
thither some workmen to assist in the excavation. 
The next day they succeeded in discovering a third 
head of the natural size, like the first, but of a much 
higher style of execution. This is the portrait of a 
man rather advanced in years, without a beard, but 
with a full head of hair, bound with a laurel crown. 
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There was afterwards discovered the torso of a female, 
of colossal dimensions and extremely beautiful, not 
however bearing any appearance of having belonged to 
the female head above mentioned. All these objects 
are now preserved in the temple of Theseus. 

The excavations were interrupted for some days in 
consequence of the bad weather, when one side of the 
monument had scarcely been laid open. The pro- 
prietor was then allowed to resume the building, and 
at the present moment there are no longer any traces 
of the monument to be seen. 

The side which had been laid open was in the 
direction of south-west and north-east, and faced the 
north-west. The base (socle) as far as it could be 
seen, seemed to be about eight metres in length, and it 
was formed of two steps (projectures), each twenty- 
five centimetres in height. There was probably a 
third step; but the excavations were not carried to a 
sufficient depth to ascertain this fact. The body (dé) 
of the monument rested upon this base: two square 
blocks, each 1°6 metre long, and 1:1 high, were 
still in situ. The interior of the monument was 
formed of masonry, in which large blocks of stone 
were mixed up. Along-side of this wall were found 
two large pieces of a cornice, of white marble, sixty- 
four centimetres in height, and bearing the egg and 
bead ornament; but the drawing was heavy, and the 
execution very moderate. You at once see that this 
would not have been enough to determine the nature 
or object of the monument, if, by a lucky accident, 
there had not been preserved amongst these remains 
the following fragment of a dedicatory inscription : 


XEIPOZKPQNIAHZENOIHEEN. 
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consequence of that declivity. Pausanias coming from 
the Peirgeus at a time when the long walls had ceased 
to exist, and when of course they could have no in- 
fluence on the direction which he took, naturally pre- 
ferred the most convenient road, which lay in the 
plain, and which at the same time led directly to the 
most frequented quarter of the city. 

It was this last consideration which led Professor 
Miiller to suppose that Pausanias entered Athens by 
the Dipylon gate. If this were so, as the Dipylon 
separated the two Ceramici, Pausanias would have 
found himself immediately in the inner Ceramicus. 
But it is clear, from his narrative, that the Ceramicus 
did not begin immediately at the gate by which he 
passed, but only at the further extremity of the por- 
ticoes which he describes, and in the environs of the 
sacred enclosure of Bacchus, and of the statues of Eu- 
bulides ; that is to say, in the low district which runs 
in a northerly direction from the temple of Theseus 
towards the Dipylon. Consequently, the Dipylon 
cannot have been the gate of Pausanias ; and there then 
remains no other but that which I have designated. 

2. The foundation of large square blocks of stone, 
the remains of which are seen within this gate in the 
direction of our monument, is probably that of the 
Pompeium. The position of this building offers another 
argument against your hypothesis regarding the gate 
of Pausanias; for, as the great processions in the 
Athenian festivals were assembled, and placed in order, 
within the outer Ceramicus, it was indispensable that 
the building in which the vases and other utensils 
used in the processions were preserved, should be 
nearer to this quarter, and situated on a level spot of 


el 
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ground, for the greater facility of conveying these 
objects, some of which were doubtless of considerable 
weight. Now the locality which you have assigned to 
the Pompeium fulfils neither of these conditions. 

3. The temple of Ceres, the equestrian statue of 
Neptune, and a part of the porticoes, which the 
ancient traveller mentions next after the Pompeium, 
and before the Ceramicus, must haye occupied the 
rocky plateau which reaches from the gate to the 
limit of the low district, where the inner Ceramicus, 
properly so called, began, The gymnasium of Mercury 
and the house of Polytion occupied the space com- 
prised between the limit or edge of the plain and the 
monument of Eubulides. 

4, Immediately to the east of this last building, and 
to the north of the temple of Theseus, was another 
edifice containing statues of terra cotta, which cannot 
have occupied a large space. . Then came, to the east 
of this small Glyptotheca, and to the right of the 
road which Pausanias took, the royal portico (Sroa 
Ragidews) ; and after this another portico, usually de- 
nominated the portico of Jupiter Eleutherius. We are 
then led to the north-east of the temple of Theseus, to 
a place where there exist underground considerable 
remains of an ancient portico. These remains are 
perceivable in a subterranean canal, which traverses 
the city from east to west, and terminates in front 
of the Dipylon at the chapel of Hagia Triada. In 
1832, I penetrated into this canal, in company with 
M. Forchhammer and several artists; and I gave an 
account of this expedition in the Blatter fiir liter. 
Unterhandlungen, 1833, No. 27. Here we found a 
row of thirty or thirty-two large tambours of Doric 
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inscription, which evidently refers to some Roman 
emperor : | | 
- - OZAHMAPXIAH[ZESOYZIAZ - - 


The letters are those of the age of Trajan and Hadrian ; 
but I shall not venture upon any conjecture on the 


building to which it may have belonged. 
L. Ross. 
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Hebrews, Syrians, Romans and Greeks, was given 
twenty years ago, in the account of the first twelve 
volumes of the Asiatic Researches ;! and three years 
later this subject was treated by Dr. Ullmann, in 
his dissertation on the comparison of the cycle of 
Christian festivals with those celebrated before the 
Christian vera. 

Referring to what has been already said in these 
two works, on the coincidence of Christian with pagan 
festivals,—a coincidence originating, no doubt, in the 
solicitous care of the institutors of the Christian, to 
abolish the memory of pagan festivals, by transferring 
the Christian to the very same day,—it will suffice, 
for throwing the necessary light on the present sub- 
ject, to bring forward a comparative view of the 
festivals of the month of February, on the 14th of 
which month Valentine’s day is celebrated. 

The month of February had its name in the ancient 
Roman calendar, from februare, because it was that 
of purification and lustration : it was the same among 
the ancient Persians, whose month of February bore 
the name of the Ized Sapendomad, to whom was 
intrusted the protection of the earth? On the 5th 
of February, the day bearing the name of the tutelary 
genius of the month, the talismans against scorpions 
and serpents were written, and all kharfesters or 
noxious animals were killed.* This month was the 
intercalary month among the Persians and Romans.* 
The intercalated days were called by the Persians 


1 Creuzer, Symbolik, vol. iv. p. 577, 2nd edit. 

2 Hyde, Rel. Vet. Pers. p. 257. 

% Zendavesta, Yescht. ux. 

4 Postridie terminalia intercalares fuere. Livius, xuv, 44, 
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subjects it represents, equally deserve the attention 
of an inquiring mind ; and neither have the ravages of 
time nor human violence denied us the means of ascer- 
taining its principal features. 

The climate of Egypt is, indeed, peculiarly adapted 
to the preservation of ancient monuments ; and if the 
large cities of Alexandria and Cairo had not in later 
times been founded in their vicinity, Memphis, Helio- 
polis, Sais, and other towns of Lower Egypt, would 
in all probability have still presented extensive remains 
of their former splendour. In addition to the serenity 
and dryness of the climate, Thebes is greatly indebted 
to its position for the preservation of its monuments ; 
and had it not been for the destructive invasion of 
Cambyses, and the vengeance of Ptolemy Lathyrus, 
the still more baneful consequence of its rebellion, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the temples and other 
public buildings would have continued almost entire to 
the present day. Sufficient, however, is left to enable 
us to judge of the beauty of these edifices, and in many 
parts the remains of colour afford a satisfactory notion 
of their original appearance. If this combination of 
colour with the details of architecture is not a pecu- 
liarity that exclusively belonged to Egyptian buildings, 
it is however from them alone that we can now judge 
of its effect. Independently of the hieroglyphics, the 
choice and arrangement of which were regulated as well 
by the rules of harmony as by the nature of the sub- 
ject, the larger sculptures on the walls, the capitals and 
shafts of the columns, the cornices, and every mould- 
ing and intermediate object, were adorned with appro- 
priate colours. White was generally chosen for the 
ground, and in commencing the ornamental details 
a sufficient number of squares were ruled on those 
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parts where the sculptures were to be introduced, 
the size of each square depending, of course, on the 
proportions of the figures or objects to be therein 
represented, A draughtsman then sketched the sub- 
jects of each compartment with an outline of red 
ochre, which, being revised by a superior artist or 
inspector, were re-drawn in black, and then passed to 
the hands of the sculptor, who was again succeeded by 
the painter, by whom they were finally completed. 
The same process was adopted in regard to all the 
other parts of the building ; and the ceiling, represent- 
ing the azure hue of the heavens, was closely studded 
with yellow or white stars. Nothing, in short, was 
deemed finished without the introduction of colour; 
and even the hieroglyphics on obelisks and other 
granite monuments were coloured red, blue, or green, 
on an appropriate ground, 

But it was not by an indiscriminate admission of 
colours that the Egyptians attempted to beautify their 
temples; their scientific adaptation of dark and light 
colour was the result of careful study, and nowhere is 
this harmonious union more striking than in Egyptian 
buildings. To the mysterious meaning attached to cer- 
tain colours I shall not here advert, this being a question 
purely mythological; but as the deities differed in this 
respect, the varied distribution of their figures tended 
in a great measure to aid the artists in the choice and 
combination of the sculptures. The same attention was 
bestowed on the furniture, vases, and objects of glass 
and porcelain-ware ; and it is not a little remarkable 
that their mode of conveying colour directly through 
the mass of fused substances is still a desideratum 
in modern art. Nor was it on the great variety of 
hues that they depended for effect ; the number was 
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limited, and in general confined to three, five, or 
seven colours. Red, blue, and green being found to 
harmonize with each other, formed the most usual 
combination ; and the introduction of black was sup- 
posed to require a counterpoise of bright yellow. 
Others were sometimes introduced in more compli- 
cated subjects; and orange, white, and brown were 
admitted in requisite proportions according to the 
position of the other colours. 

As far as I have been able to ascertain their nature 
without the aid of chemical analysis, the red and yellow 
are both ochres, the blue and green extracted from 
copper, the black a bone-black, the white a finely levi- 
gated lime or a pure chalk, and the brown and other 
composed colours are obtained by the mixture or union 
of some of the preceding. The lime, of which the 
ground of the sculptures is frequently formed, even on 
sand-stone monuments, has in many instances changed 
the tone of the green and blue; and the oxygen of the 
atmosphere has so far acted on the red and yellow, 
that they always appear of a much darker hue than 
when first laid on, so that some slight allowance must 
be made for this diminution of their original force: 
That which is the least altered, and most easily re- 
moved from the surface of the walls, is, as might be 
expected, the black; but, by carefully damping them 
with a sponge, the red and yellow, and even the more 
tenacious green and blue, may be obtained in sufficient 
quantity to show their real nature, and the transparent 
brightness of their primitive effect ; and with this view 
T have made a collection of the five principal colours, 
which I take this opportunity of exhibiting to the 
Society. 
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taken place, shows plainly that this part was left 
blank, and consequently in an unfinished state. 

From a comparison with other monuments erected 
during the reign of this king, and bearing his name, 
we are justified in applying the following remark to 
these lions, and may thereby be enabled to clear up 
the apparent difficulty that results from the erasure. 

A careful investigation of Egyptian monumental 
records leads us to the conclusion that Amunoph III. 
had an elder brother (whose name appears to read 
Amun-Toénh) who reigned conjointly with him, and 
who, though sharing equal authority, had in his 
quality of elder brother the honourable distinction 
of a prenomen and phonetic nomen. Amunoph had 
at that time only a prenomen, which was repeated 
in lieu of a phonetic nomen; and this fact is abun- 
dantly proved by examination of the monuments 
erected during the early part of his reign; in all of 
which we find that the pranomen and nomen ori- 
ginally contained the same hieroglyphics, but that 
the latter has been altered into the phonetic name 
of Amunoph at a subsequent period. 

This last change seems to.have happened after the 
death or secession of the elder brother (Amun-Todnh), 
whose name was then ordered to be erased on every 
monument where it could be found throughout Egypt 
and Nubia; and it is only from the traces of the 
hieroglyphics, or by a comparison of the several parts 
of the ovals, accidentally preserved in the more minute 
sculptures, through the oversight of those employed 
to obliterate them, that we are enabled to decipher 
the whole of the characters of which it is composed. 

Whether or not this monarch was really the Danaus 
reputed by the Greeks to have led a colony from 
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Egypt about this period, it is difficult to determine ; 
but the age at which the latter is said to have died 
(B. c. 1425) } is at least in favour of this opinion. 

In the erection of temples and other monuments 
during the combined reign of these two kings, we have 
conclusive evidence that both their names were in- 
troduced into the sculptures,? and shared equal 
honours ; one part being assigned to the hieroglyphics 
of one, and another to those of the other Pharaoh. 

The merit of erecting these lions seems in like 
manner to have been divided between the two princes ; 
and one bore the name of the elder, the other that of 
the younger brother. The death or retirement of 
Amun-Toénh having, however, happened before the 
completion of the sculptures round the base of his 
lion, Amunoph continued them; and having altered 
his own nomen on the one monument, and erased the 
name of Amun-Todénh on the other, he completed the 
hieroglyphical inscription, and therein introduced his 
own prenomen and phonetic nomen.* 

To confirm what has been already said of the change 
of his nomen, it may be observed, that in the inscription 
of Amun-Todnh’s lion the hieroglyphics of the nomen 
of Amunoph have not been altered, because inserted 
after the death or retirement of his brother ; but in 
those of the other lion, which had been sculptured 
previous to that event, the prenomen and nomen were 
both alike, and the phonetic name Amunoph was not 
introduced. 


1 Amunoph TIL. ascended the throne about 1430 s.c., and died 
about 1408 B. c. 

2 As at Luksor, and other places. 

8 ‘The word Amun of the name of Amun-Todnh is alone left, being 
also the beginning of that of Amunoph. 
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We may therefore conclude: Ist, that these lions 
were placed before a temple at Napata during the joint 
reign of Amun-Todénh and his brother Amunoph ;— 
2ndly, that each lion bore the name of one of these 
princes ;—3rdly, that the hieroglyphic inscription on 
the base of the most perfect lion (which was that of 
Amun-Todnh) was left unfinished, and was completed * 
by Amunoph ;—4thly, that the erasure of the first 
names, and the introduction of a second set of ovals, 
were owing to the death, expulsion, or secession of the 
elder of the two brothers ;—and, finally, that Amu- 
noph III. was the younger brother, and did not enjoy 
the right of placing his phonetic nomen on the monu- 
nients till after the death or retirement of Amun- 
Todnh. 

With regard to the other hieroglyphics on the breasts 
of these lions, they are of a more recent date, and 
totally unconnected with the name of Amunoph. 
They present the pranomen and nomen of an Ethio- 
pian monarch, who ruled long after at Napata (Gebel 
el Berkel), where these records of the dominion® of 
the Egyptian Pharaohs were erected by Amunoph, and 
whence they were brought by Lord Prudhoe. He was 
called Amunasro ; and though the time when he lived 
cannot be exactly ascertained, it is evident from the 
style of his hieroglyphics that he was of a very late 
epoch, and probably contemporary with the Ptolemies 
or the Cesars. 


4 Completed as far as it extend3; for one side of the base is still 
unsculptured. 

® Amunoph was not the first Egyptian king who obtained pos- 
session of that country, since the name of one of the Osirtasens 
appears on the substructions of the temple. 
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the head of this paragraph to state these few circum- 
stances, because I am fully convinced that it was his 
notice of the Mentz manuscript which has drawn so 
much attention and interest to this subject from those 
mathematicians and antiquaries who are interested in 
the history of arithmetic. In the following few pages 
I have brought together the results of the inquiries 
of M. Chasles and myself, as well as a few incidental 
hints gathered from treatises not expressly written 
on this inquiry. 

The first point of interest that naturally presents 
itself is the introductory use of the siphos or zero, and 
on its solution depends the main foundation of any 
probable conjecture as to its relation with the Hindoo 
system. In the Bodleian manuscripts the idea of local 
position is satisfactorily and fully exhibited, but in the 
Mentz manuscript it is not; the vacancies in the 
writer’s abaci constituting the main deficiencies of his 
apparatus, sufficiently inadequate for speed in its most 
advanced state. But even in the Hattonian manu- 
script, although the cipher is used, yet its principal 
advantage is almost entirely lost; for so far from 
any attempt being made to supersede the necessity for 
the use of the abacus, we find it expressly stated at 
the commencement that nothing is done in arithmetic 
without the tables covered cum pulvere. The Lans- 
downe manuscript, likewise, which I have mentioned 
in the Appendix to the Rara Mathematica, strikingly 
illustrates the probable transition. Further than this 
I know not of one instance of the Boetian numerals 
being practically applied to calculation. 

With respect to their origin, nothing can be yet 
decided. One conjecture, because a favourite one, 
I take the liberty of inserting, and consequences will 
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sufficiently bear out my hypothesis, which is one I 
do not consider by any means as violently impro- 
bable. Might not these singular forms have originated 
in an European translation of some Eastern work, 
the numerals, to suit the writer, being reversed? Might 
not these, with a little variation, have gained the 
fantastic forms we now find in manuscripts; for it 
must be remembered that scarcely any two manu- 
scripts agree in the formation of these figures? Cer- 
tain it is, that some of the unintelligible names are 
of Eastern origin. 

M. Chasles discusses at length the true meaning 
of the passage in the Geometry of Boetius. Out 
of that another question arises, whether, as Boetius 
asserts, his system was known to the Pythagoreans. 
‘When this question descends to particularities there is 
considerable difficulty in hazarding an answer, but the 
general systems were doubtless nearly coincident. 
Most authors have laid too great a stress on the 
difference between the Greek and Indian notations, - 
when, in reality, there is very little. Both systems 
will even be included under the same generating for- 
mula ; for, supposing N the general symbol of number, 
then 


N=A. 107+ B. 107-14 C. 107-74 ... +E. 10'+F. 


where the generating factors, A, B, C, &c., are digits. 
M. Chasles gave the first hint, though by a mistake, 
of the strange confusions of the sipos and celentis : 
the following verses from a MS. in the library of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, would seem to show that 
celentis was the term used for the sipos ;— 
“ Unus adest igin; andras duo; tres reor armin ; 
Quatuor est arbas; et pro quinque fore quinas ; 
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tractions, or rather arbitrary forms, for these fractions 
are of very common occurrence in MSS., and it is 
remarkable that there is to be traced a progressive 
and digressive ratio in the number of the aes 
and vertical strokes. 

But perhaps the best explanation of all is that given 
by Bede, which I now proceed to lay before the reader : 

‘* Heec, inquam, ponderum vocabula, vel characteres, 
non modo ad pecuniam mensurandam, verum ad quievis 
corpora, sive tempora demetienda conveniunt. Unde 
et ratio vel mos obtinuit, ut in cautione computorum, 
pueri unum et duo, sepius asse et dispondio muten- 
turtitem tressis, quartussis, quintussis, sextussis, sep- 
tussis, et caetera hujusmodi, quasi tres asses, quatuor 
asses profertur: et in eundem modum sequentia nu- 
merorum quam plurima. Sive igitur horam unam, 
sive diem integrum, sive mensem, sive annum, seu 
certe aliud aliquod majus minusve temporis spatium 
in duodecim partiri vis, ipsa duodecima pars uncia 
est: reliquas undecim, deuncem appellant. Si in sex 
partire vis, sexta pars sextans: quinque reliquz, 
dextans, vel (ut alii) distas vocantur. Si in quatuor, 
quarta pars, quadrantis nomen obtinet: residuz tres, 
dodrantis nomen accipiunt. Et hujus discipline regula 
solvitur, quod plerosque turbat imperitos: quia Philip- 
pus in expositione beati Job, estum maris oceani 
quotidie bis venire describens, adjunxerit hunc wqui- 
noctialis hore dodrante transmisso, tardius sine in- 
termissione, sive die venire, sive nocte. Porro si per 
tria quid dividere cupis, tertiam partem trientem, 
duas residuas bissem nuncupabis. Si per duo, dimi- 
dium semis appellatur. (Duodecima autem pars assis 
sive libre est uncia; que habet scrupulos viginti qua- 
tuor, et sextulas sex, ac siliquas centum et quadra- 
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ginta quatuor. Scrupulus est brevis lapillus.) Sic et 
cetera, que verbo melius colloquentis, quam scribentis 
stilo disci pariter et doceri queunt. Item de corpori- 
bus, sive milliarium, sive stadium, sive jugerum, sive 
perticam, sive etiam cubitum, pedemve aut palmum 
partiri opus habes, preefata ratione facies. Denique et 
in Exodo, dimidium cubiti semis appellatur, narrante 
Mose, quod habuerit arca testamenti duos semis cubi- 
tos longitudinis, et cubitum ac semissem altitudinis. 
Et in Evangelio, quarta pars totius mundani corporis, 
id est, terra, mystice quadrantis nomine censetur: 
quum mittendo in pcenam peccatori dicitur, Non exies 
inde, donec reddas novissimum quadrantem: id est, 
donec luas terrena peccata, ut B. Augustinus exponit : 
Hoc enim, inquit, peccator audivit, Terra es, et in 
terram ibis. Quarta siquidem pars distinctorum 
membrorum hujus mundi, et novissima terra invenitur, 
ut incipias a ccelo, secundum aérem numeres, aquam 
tertiam, quartam terram. Qui etiam in expositione 
ubi scriptum est, erat autem parasceve paschze, hora 
quasi sexta, hujusce discipline meminit, dicens: non 
jam plena erat sexta, sed quasi sexta, id est, peracta 
quinta, et aliquid de sexta esse coeperat: nunquam 
autem isti dicerent, Quinta et quadrans, aut quinta 
et triens, aut quinta et semis, aut aliquid hujusmodi: 
si non he partes apud divinos autores vulgate in- 
venirentur.” ‘ 

With a hope that the above few observations will 
induce some one of more capability than myself to 
diye deeper into this singular subject, and that what 
I have here brought together will be considered by 
the Members of the Society of sufficient importance 
for their consideration, I conclude these brief me- 
moranda. 


FICURE OF APHRODITE URANIA 


im the British Museum. 
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divinities. One of them was supposed to be the 
daughter of Zeus by Dione:* the other was con- 
sidered the offspring of Uranus, but without a mother.® 
The first was distinguished by the epithet of Pandemos, 
‘the universal’ or ‘ popular,’ and to her influence all 
violent and disorderly passions and affections were as- 
eribed: the other Aphrodite, from her father Uranus, 
was surnamed Urania, ‘ the celestial,’ and, as the name 
implies, she inspired only pure and virtuous affections, 
with noble and elevated sentiments of every kind. 

This distinction appears, however, to have been 
arbitrary, and an ingenious fiction of moralists and 
philosophers; to show how widely the opinions of 
men of enlightened minds differed from those enter- 
tained by the multitude. 

Another motive, at the same time, was the consi- 
deration that the religion of the state, however cor- 
rupted and in many respects objectionable, was never- 
theless indispensable to the preservation of order, and 
to the welfare and even existence of society. They 
therefore thought it a duty to defend the established 
worship against the insidious attacks with which in- 
fidels and cynics were attempting its destruction. 

All that relates to the first of these two divinities is 
so well known, that nothing need be said on the sub- 
ject, especially as the object of the present paper is 
to elucidate a monument which relates solely to the 
second. 

The first mention of Aphrodite Urania which occurs 
is given by Herodotus,° who says that she was the 
same as Mylitta, the principal and a native divinity 

4 Apollodorus, lib. i. cap. 1. 

5 Plato, loc. cit. Hesiod, Theogon. v. 190-195. 

6 Herodotus, lib. i, cap. 131, 199; lib. iii, cap. 8. 
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of the Assyrians, and that she had a celebrated temple 
in Babylon in which obscene rites were celebrated. 
The same author informs us that the worship of 
Mylitta or Aphrodite Urania was introduced from 
Assyria into Phoenicia, where she received the name 
of Alitta and Astaroth,—into Persia, where she was 
called Mithra,—and into Arabia, where her name was 
Alilat. From Pheenicia her rites were subsequently 
introduced into Cyprus and Cythera, whence they were 
gradually adopted in every part of Greece. 

This account of the origin of Aphrodite and the 
transmission of her worship into Greece is confirmed 
by Pausanias,? who adds that Aigeus introduced it 
into Athens, and Cadmus into Beeotia.* 

It is much to be regretted that the description given 
by this author of her statues, and of the symbols 
which accompanied them, are extremely limited. 
At Paphos we know that she was represented by a 
conical stone,’ in the same manner as other divinities 
at a very early age; but none such are mentioned to 
have been seen in Greece. The most ancient repre- 
sentation of her existing in Greece was, according to 
Pausanias,! a wooden figure armed, in her temple in 
Cythera. Another wooden figure, so ancient that it 
was attributed to Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus, was 
seen at Thebes, but no mention of its attributes is 
given. At Athens, near the temple of Aphrodite & 
Kyros, was a terminal figure of Aphrodite Urania,'* 
with an inscription which called her the eldest of the 


7 Pausanias, lib. ix. cap. 16. 8 Idem, lib. i. cap. 14. 
cap. 8. Maximus Tyrius, Dissert. 38, 
Philostratus, Vit. Apoll. lib. ii, cap. 58, 

1 Pausanias, lib. iii. cap. 28. Zéavov domdtopvov. 

1 Tdem, lib, ix. eap. 16. 12 Tdem, lib. i, cap. 19, 
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Fates (Mojpa:). A chryselephantine statue of the god- 
dess by Phidias, representing her with one foot resting 
on a tortoise, stood in a temple dedicated to her at 
Elis..* The author adds, that in the precincts (réuevos) 
of the same temple was a brass figure, by Scopas, of 
Aphrodite Pandemos seated on a goat. 

Among the works of art now existing in different 
collections no statues are found that can be assigned 
with certainty to Aphrodite Urania. It has been 
supposed by some antiquaries, that various gems ex- 
hibiting a female figure emerging from the sea re- 
presented this divinity,* on account of a star which 
accompanies the figure. But these representations are 
rather astronomical or astrological, and refer to the 
planet Venus, and its supposed influence on nativities 
and all human affairs. 

This deficiency of monuments, and of ancient de- 
scriptions respecting them, renders still more probable 
what was before hinted, that the notion of a distinction 
between the two divinities was little attended to. In 
fact, the epithet of Urania appears to have been an 
addition of later times, as no mention of it is found in 
the Homeric poems, nor in any poets or writers earlier 
than Pindar and Herodotus.’® Perhaps, indeed, it may 
have originated about the time of Pisistratus, when 
Greek legislators and philosophers began to travel in 
Egypt and the East for the acquisition of knowledge. 
It may be presumed that at the same epoch also the 
rites of Mylitta were introduced into Greece; and 
from a real or imaginary affinity between her functions 
and attributions and those of Aphrodite, the two divi- 

18 Pausanias, lib. vi. cap. 25. 


14 La Chausse, Gemme Antiche, tav. 76. 
1 Pindar, Fragm. Schol, i. 5. Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 105, 199. 
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nities were supposed to be identical, and the rites and 
ceremonies of the former were introduced into the 
worship of the latter. Hence also we may account for 
the introduction of obscene rites in the temples of 
Corinth, Eryx, and other cities, which certainly were 
unknown in the age of Homer or Hesiod, and probably 
in that of Solon. 

The present monument, of which a drawing is an- 
nexed,!° is perhaps the only one hitherto known which 
can be attributed with certainty to Aphrodite Urania. 
The goddess is represented, as in some ancient monu- 
ments,” recently emerged from the sea, and occupied 
in putting on the ambrosial garments prepared for her 
by the Graces. She is standing on one foot, which has 
a sandal on, with her body slightly inclined, and ad- 
vancing, so as to enable her to adjust a sandal on the 
other foot, which is raised for the purpose. A’ slight 
veil or mantle, inflated by the wind, and retained with 
difficulty, forms round her head a kind of nimbus, of 
a very graceful character, such as is usually attributed 
by ancient artists to divinities of the air and sea.!® In 
her left hand, which leans against a rudder, she holds 
an apple. Her head is covered with an elevated 
diadem or crown richly studded with gems, and sur- 
mounted by seven ornaments, which have the form 
of stars, and probably are typical of the seven planets. 
The pedestal on which she stands has the form of an 
altar, and indicates her divine nature. 

A variety of emblems characteristic of other di- 
vinities are collected together, and disposed in such 


16 See Plate I. 

7 Visconti, Museo Pio Clem. tom. i. tav. 10. 

18 Vid. Moschus, Idyll. ii. 125, 6. Visconti, M. P. C. tom, vii. 
tay. 15. 
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a manner as to resemble a quadrangular pillar, which 
is placed on the left side of the goddess. On the 
summit of the pile at the two front angles are two 
Cupids,"® perhaps Eros and Himeros; one holding a 
mirror, and an object which appears to be the half 
of a bivalve shell («re/s): the other Cupid is engaged 
in taking an arrow from his quiver with one hand; 
the other hand is lost. 

The emblems of which the pile is composed are the 
following : : 

1. A rudder (a7Sddov), round-which a dolphin is 
entwined, is an attribute common to Aphrodite as well 
as to Poseidon, but alluding more particularly to the 
marine origin of the former. The rudder is also an 
emblem of Tyche (Fortune), allusive to her supreme 
direction of human affairs : 

2. A tympanum, two crotali or cymbals, a syrinx 
or unequal flute, are the attributes of Cybele, but 
common to Dionysius, Pan, and other divinities of 
this kind, whose mysteries were intermixed with those 
of Cybele: 

3. A bow and quiver, attributes of Apollo and 
Artemis : 

4. A torch, emblem of Ceres, Proserpine, and He- 
cate, though used also in the rites of many other 
divinities : 

5. A mirror, the well known attribute of Aphro- 
dite : 

6. A club, allusive to Hercules : 

7. Ahammer, attribute of Hephzestus and the Cabiri: 

8. A circular object surmounted by a crescent, per- 
haps the new and the full moon: 


19 Lucian, Dialog. Deorum, cap. 20. 
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9. Two objects, resembling the horn of plenty, on 
which the two Cupids are supported. 

On the left angle of the altar was anciently a bird, 
of which the claws alone remain, showing that it was 
an eagle, the emblem of Jupiter and Cybele. On the 
opposite angle are the vestiges of a triangular object, 
in all probability a tripod or triangular altar, allusive 
to the sacrifices offered to the goddess. 

From this description it will easily be seen how dif- 
ferent the present representation is from all those of 
which any notion is formed. That such monuments 
must have been uncommon is obvious, because they 
relate to mythological opinions which formed no part 
of the established religion, but opinions entertained 
by sectaries, and inculcated perhaps in the Orphic, 
Bendidian, and other foreign mysteries, which were only 
tolerated. We possess, however, sufficient information, 
afforded by various authors, for its explanation. 

Without entering into many details on a subject 
so intricate, and which would require much time to 
develope with any degree of clearness and accuracy, it 
is requisite for the present object to offer a summary 
statement, as given by Plutarch,” of the religious 
opinions prevalent at the time he wrote, more par- 
ticularly as it is the age to which the monument may 
probably be referred. 

Speaking of the various notions respecting the 
origin and nature of the gods, he states, that ‘‘ those 
which we consider as gods are not different in dif- 
ferent countries, neither peculiar to barbarians or to 
Greeks, nor to the north or the south; but, as the 
sun, the moon, the heavens, the earth, and the sea, 


20 De Iside et Osiride, cap. 7. 
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are common to the whole world, though differently 
named in different countries, in like manner the One 
Supreme Intelligence (Adyos) which created the world, 
~the One Providence which regulates it, and the sub- 
ordinate ministering powers appointed to preside over 
all its parts, as guardians to mortal men, though 
venerated with various rites and by various appella- 
tions, according to the laws and customs of different 
countries, are nevertheless every where one and the 
same.” 

This opinion was almost universally received by 
philosophers and men of enlightened minds. But a 
great difference prevailed respecting the first prin- 
ciple or creative power. In general it was identified 
with or personified in Zeus (Jupiter)," but it was fre- 
quently also attributed to material objects. Thus, by 
different sects, water, fire, air, or other elementary 
substances, were supposed to constitute this principle. 

The first material objects venerated in the East 
appear to have been the sun, moon, stars, and the 
heavens in general. Such was the religion of the 
Assyrians,” who worshipped the sun under the name 
of Baal, and the moon as Mylitta. 

The latter seems also to have been considered as the 
entire firmament (ro Kotdov), or Uranus, whence her 
name of Urania,™ given by the Greeks; and in the 
sacred Scriptures frequent mention is made of her as 
the queen of heaven.* When considered as the moon 
she was supposed to unite the two sexes; and in 


21 Orphica, Fragm. rv. 

2 Plutarch, de Placit. Philosoph. lib. i. cap. 3. 

® Herodotus, lib. i. cap. 131. 

%4 Basikicon rod Ovpavod, Jeremiah, xliv. 17, et seg. See also 
Judges, ii. 13; 1 Samuel, vii. 4; 1 Kings, xi. 5; Jeremiah, vii. 18. 
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various parts of Phcenicia and Asia her statues were 
androgynous. In either case she was esteemed the 
great productive principle, and as presiding over gene- 
ration. This is explained by Varro, who says, ‘‘ Coz- 
lum a quo fiat aliud, Terram de qua fiat.”** In that 
system which held love (épws) to be the First Cause, 
he was identified with Aphrodite, who, as before stated, 
was considered androgynous. 

Consistently with the system of viewing as iden- 
tical the divinities of different countries, whenever an 
analogy of attributes or rites was found between them, 
Aphrodite Urania was confounded with Cybele, Juno, 
Ceres, and several other goddesses. In the account of 
the temple and worship of the Syrian goddess at 
Hierapolis,” after relating the various contradictory 
traditions respecting the origin and the nature of the 
divinity venerated therein, Lucian states as his opinion, 
that from her statue and its emblems she appeared 
chiefly to be Hera (Juno), but at the same time she 
had something of Athene, Selene, Rhea, Artemis, 
Nemesis, the Fates, and particularly of Aphrodite 
Urania. 

This explanation of Lucian appears in a great mea- 
sure fanciful; but, from the representation of the 
Syrian goddess on the coins of Heliopolis, she seems 
to have been figured as Cybele or Rhea, and Selene 
(the moon), with whom Aphrodite Urania was com- 
monly identified.” Appian, in fact, speaking of the 
same divinity, says, ‘‘ by some she is called Hera, 


% Varro, in Augustin. de Civ. Dei, lib. vii, cap. 28, 

2 De Dea Syria, cap. 33, tom. iii, p. 476, edit. Reitz, 

% Aphrodite was called Cybele by the Phrygians and Lydians; 
Hesych. Lex. v. KinBos, KuB{didvs "Adpoyeveias: Nonnus Dionys. 
lib. xlviii. v. 698. 
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by others Aphrodite, and by others held to be Nature, 
the cause of all things through humidity.” ** The story 
of the passion of Aphrodite for Adonis, and her grief 
at his fatal death, which were commemorated by mys- 
teries, is the same as the fable of Cybele and Attis, 
and of Isis and Osiris, as many ancient authors have 
remarked. 

The present monument was probably executed by 
order of an individual of the Orphic sect, and a pecu- 
liar votary of Aphrodite Urania, who venerated her 
exclusively as the great principle of the creation, and 
the supreme divinity. As such he has given her the 
emblems of Zeus, Poseidon, Apollo, Artemis, Tyche, 
and other divinities, considered as her subordinate 
ministers, or types of her extensive power and pro- 
perties. 

Pantheic representations of this kind appear to have 
been little known by the Greeks or by the Romans 
before the time of the first Caesars. They gradually 
came into fashion, chiefly from superstitious motives, 
and were engraved on gems of various kinds, intended 
to serve as amulets as well as seals. Most frequently - 
they are of an astronomical nature, and refer to na- 
tivities, and the influence of the planets and heavenly 
bodies over human affairs.” 

This figure of Aphrodite,*° though probably a work 
of a comparatively late period, is highly graceful and 
elegant in form, attitude, and general composition, and 
offers without doubt the copy of a production of the 


28 De Bello Parthico, cap. 28. Plutarch, in Crasso, p. 271. 

® Sainte Croix, Mystéres du Paganisme, tom. ii. pp. 103, 104, 
edit, Paris, 1817; with the notes of Silvestre de Sacy. 

% A remarkable figure of this kind, in silver, formerly belonging 
to R. Payne Knight, is preserved in the British Museum, 
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perfection of beauty, by Phidias. There may, however, 
have been several temples of Aphrodite at Aphro- 
disias, where she was venerated under different  epi- 
thets and attributes. 

An inquiry into the origin and progress of the wor- 
ship of Aphrodite in Greece and Grecian colonies is 
a great desideratum, and would be of much utility, not 
only to archeology, but also to history and philology 
in general, from its connexion with those studies. 

In consequence of a prize having been founded by 
Count Caylus, several memoirs on this subject were 
submitted to the judgment of the Academy of Inscrip- 
tions and Belles Lettres of Paris.** Of these, one by 
Larcher, known for his translation of Herodotus, re- 
ceived the prize. Another memoir by l’Abbé de la 
Chausse was held next in merit, and received the 
accessit. 

These memoirs, which have been printed,** contain 
many passages from ancient authors, and the descrip- 
tion of a few monuments, but add little information 
with regard to the question itself. Since these essays 
appeared, the great number of ancient monuments 
which have come to light, and the progress which 
archeological science has made in the interval, furnish 
the means of resuming an inquiry with prospects of 
greater success. Such an undertaking, however, 
should be conducted on a philosophical and critical 
principle, consistently with the general state of science 
at the present day; and especially it should be di- 
vested of the spirit of system, which has pervaded 


* The prize was founded in 1754, but the competition only took 
place in 1775. 

% Larcher, Dissertation, &c. Paris, 1776. De la Chausse; edit. 
Paris, 1776. 
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various past, and still appears in some recent attempts, 
and which, instead of rendering the subject more clear 
and perspicuous, tends to involve it in additional ob- 
scurity. Hence the little esteem in which archwology 
is generally held. 

In conclusion, two short remarks shall be offered. 
Ist. In his description of Elis, Pausanias speaks of 
a brass statue by Scopas, of Aphrodite Pandemos, 
seated on a goat,*® but declines giving any explanation 
of the motives for attributing to her such an extra- 
ordinary emblem. Probably it was from that emblem 
that the epithet of Pandemos was attributed to the 
statue, at the time when Pausanias saw it; but there 
is reason to think that it was first intended to repre- 
sent the Syrian goddess Urania ; since, in fact, all the 
obscene rites and mysteries celebrated in Greece were 
introduced with her worship. This may be farther in- 
ferred from the proverb A%é ovpavia, which is explained 
by ancient grammarians*’ from the goddess riding on a 
goat, Sua 7d mv Sedan avri éroyeicba: Mylitta or 
Aphrodite Urania being, as previously said, no other 
than the moon.** 

2dly. It is generally supposed that the name of 
Aphrodite given to the goddess alluded to her origin 
and birth from the foam of the sea, "A¢pds. This ety- 
mology, however, appears unfounded, and it is far 
more probable that the name was known long before. 

In fact, this etymology was unknown to Homer, and 
rests solely on the authority of the Theogony attri- 


38 Pausanias, lib. vi. cap. 25. 

7 Suidse Lexicon, v. Otpavia aig. See also Photius. 

38 "Aordpryy 8 yd Boréw Zdjvqv eupera. Lucian. de Dea Syria, 
cap. 4. 
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buted to Hesiod, but which, as Hermann® has proved, 
is a compound of seven or more different theogonies 
strung together, and, for the most part, of a com- 
paratively late age, as is evident from the language, 
the style, and the Orphic doctrines it exhibits. In 
this, as in many other cases, the fable was invented 
in order to account for the name, of which the true 
derivation remains still uncertain. 


89 Epistola ad C. D. Olgenium; Hymnorum Homericorum editioni 
Lipsiz, 1806, preemissa. 
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pour fournir des matériaux a la construction d’une 
salpétriére, sans m’offrir aucune trace de pierres an- 
tiques, subséquemment employées dans leur batisse. 
Le premier pyléne des propylées du sud (marqué 32 
sur votre plan) subit le méme sort sans présenter, non 
plus, des débris d’édifices plus anciens. 

Ces travaux de démolition paraissaient suspendus, 
quand j’appris deux mois aprés, 4 votre habitation de 
Gournah, ow j’étais allé passer quelques jours, que les 
démolisseurs avaient recommencé avec plus d’ardeur 
que jamais, et que le troisiéme pyléne était exploité 
comme une nouvelle carriére. Je me rendis 4 Karnac, 
et jarrivai encore assez 4 temps, pour sauver de la 
barbarie quelques légendes hiéroglyphiques inconnues, 
faible dédommagement de cette majestueuse grandeur 
qui s’en allait 4 jamais.? 

Je remarquai d’abord dans la partie orientale du 
pyléne qu’on venait d’entamer, deux assises de pierres 
portant des inscriptions hiératiques qui me paraissent 
avoir été tracées sur le chantier de carriére; puis de 
nombreuses pierres provenant d’édifices antérieurs, et 
couvertes encore de fragmens de légendes et de bas- 
reliefs. Les blocs les plus élevés portaient les car- 
touches de Amounoph III. (fig. 1),* dont le prénom, Soleil 
seigneur de justice, avait été épargné, tandis que le nom 


2 Un des ouvriers, employés d ces travaux, me présenta une mesure 
antique en sapin, trouvée parmi les pierres. Elle est parfaitement 
conservée et divisée en 14 parties, dont une est subdivisée en 4 et 
une autre en 2 seulement. Cette mesure, qui approche beaucoup du 
metre, a de longueur 1-050 ou 3? 5° } Anglais, et me parait étre 
une coudée doublée, pour en faciliter Pusage (Ia coudée d’Eléphantine= 
0-570). Appliquée aux édifices de Thebes elle correspond parfaite- 
ment aux principales mesures, et d’aprés M. Perring les passages 
des pyramides ont exactement, pour largeur, cette mesure antique. 

% Plate IIT. >. 
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était soigneusement martelé.* A cdté de ces pierres, 
une portion de corniche présentait les cartouches de 
Amoun-Toénkh que vous avez supposé étre le Danaiis 
des Grecs. Enfin, parmi ces légendes, se trouvaient 
celles d’un Pharaon inconnu, appelé Amoun-mes ou 
Amenemes. A en juger par le travail des bas-reliefs, & 
défaut d’autres indices, ces trois légendes paraissent 
appartenir ala méme période de l’art Egyptien. 

Lautre partie du pyléne était composée de pierres 
provenant d’un édifice consacré au culte de ATEN-RE, 

heey out le soleil, figuré par un globe décoré de 

@ luraus et duquel divergent de nombreux 
rayons, terminés par des mains qui tiennent alterna- 
tivement des emblémes de la vie et de la puissance, le 
tau et le sceptre 4 téte de coucoupha. La fig. 2 donne 
une légende complete de cette divinité qui rappelle les 
attributs de HAR-OERI (aroeris) l’wil bienfaisant du 
soleil, J’ai aussi observé parmi les fragmens de ces 
bas-reliefs, une figure 4 téte d’épervier, portant la 
méme légende qu’ Aten-re. 

Les pierres employées dans cette partie du pyléne, 
étaient de dimensions énormes, et pour abréger le 
travail on les divisait au moyen de la poudre. Quand 
jarrivai sur les lieux, on allait mettre le feu 4 quelques 
méches: je fis suspendre l’opération quelques instans, 
pour dessiner sur un bloc d’environ deux métres de 
longueur, un sphinx submergé dans des rayons d’ Aten- 
re (fig. 3). A peine avais-je terminé, que la pierre fut 
en éclats, mais heureusement la téte caractéristique 

4 Ce fait, que j’avais déj& observé 4 Gournah, A Silsilis, ete., et 
auquel je ne saurais donner la méme interprétation que vous, est trop 
vaste pour vous en entretenir dans une note, et fera, Monsieur, avec 


quelques autres documens, relatifs & diverses dynasties, le sujet 
d'autres lettres. 
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de ce Pharaon, quoique toute fendillée, était encore 
assez bien conservée pour que j’en puisse prendre une 
empreinte sur papier maché, d’aprés laquelle je re- 
touchai mon dessin a loisir. 

Une autre pierre du méme monument m’a présenté, 
aussi submergé dans des rayons d’Aten-re, un autre 
Pharaon dont la légende effacée ne laissait plus lire dis- 
tinctement, que le nom d’Amounoph (fig. 5. B). C’est 
sans doute par les cartouches que j’ai retrouvés ailleurs 
(fig. 5. B’) et que dans votre premier ouvrage,> Mon- 
sieur, vous avez placés comme variantes de Amoun- 
Toénkh, qu’il faut compléter les légendes de ce Pharaon, 
qui parait avoir précédé un autre roi, appelé Aten-re 
Bakhan ou Baschan (fig. 5, C), que Champollion 
(Lettres au Duc de Blacas, page 106) avait rangé 
trop précipitamment dans la vingtiéme dynastie. En 
effet, celui-ci a sculpté quelque fois ses légendes sur 
celles de cet Amunoph ; témoin une pierre du dernier 
pyléne sur laquelle on remarque ce dernier cartouche 
surchargé, Voy. fig. 5. B’. 

Enfin la plupart des pierres représentaient le Pha- 
raon Baschan faisant des offrandes, ou brilant de l’en- 
cens sous les rayons du soleil. J’ai copié deux bas- 
reliefs de ce genre, assez complets, mais trop grands 
pour prendre place ici. 

Permettez-moi, Monsieur, de vous communiquer 
quelques reflexions suggérées par l’examen attentif des 
derniéres pierres dont je viens de vous entretenir. 
L’invasion des Pasteurs est un fait de grande import- 
ance dans Vhistoire de l’Egypte, mais excepté un pas- 
sage de Manéthon rapporté par Joséphe, tous les autres 
historiens l’ont passé sous silence. Les monumens, 


5 Materia Hieroglyphica, Part II, Plate I. 
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monumens que ces rois avaient imposés par la conquéte, 
et c’est sans doute pour cela qu’on ne retrouve plus 
dans les temples postérieurs 4 leur dynastie, cette 
étonnante représentation du soleil, langant de nom- 
breux rayons terminés par les emblémes de la vie et 
du pouvoir. 

L’image du soleil est toujours accompagnée de deux 
cartouches colossaux qui contiennent les légendes du 
dieu PHRE (Voy. fig. 4, une variante de cette méme 
légende intercalée dans le texte); ils sont toujours 
plus grands que les autres, et ne sont jamais surmontés 
de titres royaux ni d’aucun autre titre. C’est peut-étre 
la légende d’une dynastie divine, de Phré, le fils d’Héph- 
aistos, qui régna 30,000 ans, au dire de l'histoire. 
Le premier (?) roi de la série, qui nous occupe, prit le 
titre méme du soleil, ou une légende a-peu-prés sem- 
blable, 4 en juger par ce qui nous reste des deux petits 
cartouches. (Fig. 3 et fig. 5 A.) Aménoph (Anén, 
Beén) parait étre son successeur. Baschan, qui le 
suivit, ressemble assez 4 un des noms que portait le 
troisiéme pasteur, Paschan ou Apachnas. Enfin je ran- 
gerais encore dans cette dynastie le Pharaon Skhai? (fig. 
5 D), dont j’ai aussi retrouvé la légende sur les débris 
de ce pyléne. Dans le tombeau de Skhai, situé dans 
la vallée de l’ouest, les cartouches ainsi que le visage 
de ce Pharaon ont été martelés; son sarcophage, le 
plus’ élégant de tous ceux qui existent, a été violem- 
ment brisé, pour mutiler son cadavre: tout semble 
indiquer la justice d’un peuple, lassé de tyrannie, ou 
la vengeance d’un Pharaon, héritier légitime d’un 
tréne usurpé par Skhai ou ses ayeux. Quoi-qu’il en 


7 Je ne sais comment Champollion a transcrit ce nom, qu’on peut 
lire aussi Anaisai ou Aniasi (le Janias de Syncelle ?). 
VOL, Iv. G 
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(fig. 1) qui me parait contenir sa banniére, inconnue, 
je crois, jusqu’a ce jour, et qui offre quelque analogie 
avec une des banniéres adoptées par Amounoph III., 
celle qu’il porte dans son tombeau (fig. 2). 

Trois ou quatre pierres bien conservées portent les 
légendes completes, et image de ce dernier Pharaon, 
sous un costume qui offre des particularités qu’il faut 
attribuer, sans doute, au goit de artiste. J’en ai fait 
un dessin? avec le soin qu’il était possible d’y mettre 
en pareil lieu, ayant un précipice sous les pieds, et au 
dessus de la téte des pierres aussi menagantes que 
l’épée de Damoclés: mais j’ai cru intéressant, de sig- 
naler la présence de Pharaon parmi différentes pierres 
d’époques fort incertaines, 

C’est encore dans les entrailles du pyléne qu’il faut 
descendre maintenant, pour trouver quelques débris 
qui aient échappé aux antiquaires. Vous sayez avec 
quelle négligence ce pyléne, et les deux plus méri- 
dionaux de V’avenue du sud, ont été construits: les 
pierres, posées en encorbellement dés la base, arri- 
vaient au sommet de |’édifice 4 ne plus tenir que par 
leur équilibre ; une pierre venant a se déliter, tout cet 
échafaudage devait s’écrouler, comme cela est arrivé. 
Le culbutis de pierres, formé par son éboulement, recéle 
de nombreux espaces vides, qui servent de refuge aux 
fellahs persécutés, et permettent 4 l’antiquaire d’étudier 
les matériaux d’dges différens, qui sont venus s’entasser 
péle-méle dans ce pyléne d’Osirei. 

Les deux massifs contiennent de petites pierres de 
mémes dimensions que celles des pylénes du sud, et 
proviennent comme elles d’un édifice consacré au soleil, 
la plus éclatante manifestation de la divinité sur la 


2 Ce dessin trouvera place dans une autre lettre, 


Es 
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terre. J’ai vu plusieurs fois le cartouche du Dieu 
dynaste, en rapport avec celui d’une reine (fig. 3) dont 
le cartouche ne parait 4 premiére vue, qu’une variante, 
ou plutét une abréviation du nom de I’épouse de Aten-re 
Bakhan. 

J’ai encore remarqué la légende du Dieu, en rapport 
avec un Amounoph (fig. 4), dont nous avons déja vu les 
Iégendes martelées par Bakhan. Cet Amounoph, dont le 
prénom offre la plus grande ressemblance avec celui de 
Bakhan, adorait aussi comme lui le disque rayonnant 
du soleil ; il a des traits aussi fortement prononcés que 
ce dernier, et doit appartenir 4 la méme race. Une 
précieuse réunion de pierres (fig. 5) que le hasard avait 
agglomérées dans l’angle nord du massif de la salle 
hypostyle, et que j’ai replacées dans leur ordre primitif, 
prouve que le cartouche de la reine Nofraiti déa citée, 
(fig. 3,) se rapporte 4 cet Amounoph dont 1’époque 
du régne est si incertaine. A premiére vue ces lé- 
gendes, celles de Bakhan et de sa royale épouse, offrent 
tant d’analogies, qu’elles semblent des variantes du 
méme couple que nous avons déji vu 4 Karnac, et 
qu’on retrouve dans tous les hypogées de Tell amarna : 
mais plusieurs pierres de ce pyléne portent des car- 
touches d’Amounoph dans toute leur integrité, et 
prouvent que ces deux légendes appartiennent 4 des per- 
‘sonnages différens, qui se sont succédé immédiatement. 

Enfin cette partie du pyléne contient encore une 
grande pierre qui représente des soldats Egyptiens con- 
duisant des prisonniers Africains et Asiatiques :* aucun 
cartouche ne précise la date du bas-relief, mais je 


® Témoin une pierre dont je me propose de reproduire le dessin 
dans une notice sur ces Pharaons. 

4 Ces derniers semblent étre des Rebo & en juger par la phy- 
sionomie et le costume, & défaut de légendes. 
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serais tenté de le faire remonter 4 cet Amounoph 
ou a Bakhan, plutét qu’a Skhai ou Amoun-Téonkh, 
parceque Bakhan regoit déja ’hommage et les tributs 
des mémes peuples dans l’hypogée d’un scribe royal, 
nommé Raschai 4 Tell amarna. 

L’examen le plus minutieux du pyléne de Karnac 
n’a amené aucune découverte de légendes inédites, et 
n/a servi qu’a constater l’emploi des pierres d’un petit 
édifice, dont le reste des matériaux fut utilisé dans les 
deux pylénes les plus méridionaux de l’avenue du sud: 
ce qui atteste que ces trois entrées triomphales furent 
élevées simultanément avec les débris des mémes édifices. 

Les pierres, employées dans ces trois pylénes, appar- 
tenaient 4 deux édifices différens, mais tous deux de la 
méme époque et consacrés au méme Dieu, le soleil. 
Lun était de proportion colossale, 4 en juger par les 
dimensions des pierres et les fragmens des bas-reliefs, 
dont le style se rapproche de l’époque de Théutmes III. 
et d’Amounoph Memnon. Sur ces bas-reliefs Bakhan 
n’a plus le ventre proéminent, les formes prononcées, 
les traits caractéristiques, qu’on lui voit toujours sur les 
autres monumens de Karnac, ainsi qu’A Touneh-el- 
Gebel et Tell amarna (Voy. fig. 6):° on dirait que le 
sculpteur a embelli sa figure, qui ressemble beaucoup 
ici 4 celle d’Amounoph III. Dans cet édifice tout co- 
lossal, le soleil sous sa forme la plus sensible, la plus 
éclatante, partage avec Phré hi¢rocephale (fig. 7), un 
autre Dieu Meou ou Meoui (fig. 8), et Emphe-meoui fils 
du soleil® (fig. 8 bis), l’encens et les offrandes des 
Pharaons. 

5 Ce portrait a été copié dans la grotte la plus méridionale de 
Tell amarna, ov le visage de ce Pharaon est parfaitement conservé. 


® Cette divinité porte la méme coiffure que Hermes-Trismegiste. 
Voy. Wilkinson, Materia Hieroglyphica, Plate XXIX. 
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L’autre édifice dont on retrouye bien plus de débris, 
était aussi bien plus remarquable sous tous les rap- 
ports, et sans la barbarie des officiers Tures qui prési- 
daient aux travaux, et détruisaient, brisaient en éclats, 
4 mesure qu’ils démolissaient, j’aurais peut-¢tre pu 
reconstruire de tous les membres épars quelque page 
historique, perdue a jamais. Une chose intéressante & 
noter pour V’histoire de l’architecture, c’est la con- 
struction de cet édifice; 4 en juger par les bas-reliefs 
qui couvrent les pierres (v. la fig. 5), ce temple était 
construit d’une maniére plus réguliére que les édifices 
Egyptiens qui subsistent aujourd’hui, et qui n’offrent 
pour la plupart, que des assises de hauteurs inégales, 
composées de pierres de coupes irréguliéres, dans le 
genre des murs de Volterra. Le petit édifice d’Amou- 
ndph et de Bakhan était construit en assises de méme 
hauteur, qui présentent alternativement une pierre 
carrée, et une pierre rectangulaire ou barlongue, dans 
ce genre d’appareil appelé par les Grecs, Diatonous. 
Le travail des bas-reliefs n’est pas léché; il est rude, 
mais le style en est plein de variété, de mouyement et 
de vérité, en comparaison des monotones et fastidieuses 
représentations qui subsistent encore aujourd’hui. L’art 
Egyptien, comme on le sait, n’était pas une chose que 
chaque homme traitait 4 sa fantaisie, et l’on voit ici 
avec plaisir que l’artiste, tout en se modelant sur la 
forme consacrée, a souvent écouté la nature et son 
génie. Presque toutes les figures sont représentées de 
profil, mais dans Ja plupart, le haut du corps, au lieu 
d’étre de face, comme dans les sculptures de la meil- 
leure époque, est représenté aussi de profil, ce qui 
ajoute encore au mérite de ces bas-reliefs. Les prétres 
et tous les adorateurs du, soleil ont des positions 
humbles et respectueuses, qu’on ne rencontre jamais 
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dans les monumens d’une autre époque, si ce n’est 
pour les esclaves, qui s’humilient devant leur maitres. 
Toutes les scénes ont aussi plus de vérité: les boeufs 
que l’on sacrifie, et l’on en immolait par centaines, ne 
se prétent pas tranquillement 4 l’exécution; on les 
voit lutter avec les sacrificateurs, et le lieu de la 
solennité devient souvent une aréne sanglante. Enfin 
dans ce dernier édifice ’encens et les offrandes ne 
s’adressent qu’A Aten-ra ou le disque solaire rayon- 
nant: je n’ai jamais rencontré sur ces matériaux 
dautres formes que la représentation du soleil lui- 
méme, qui doit étre la forme primordiale dont 
Vépervier devint plus tard une forme symbolique, et 
il peut aussi se faire que le nom de Meoui, renfermé 
dans les cartouches du Dieu, n’efit pas encore requ 
alors de personnification. Cette sublime simplicité 
du culte, a laquelle le peuple Egyptien ne tint mal- 
heureusement pas longtems, cette dévotion exclusive 
du roi & Aten-re, mérite d’étre remarquée, 

Les cing Pharaons qu’on rencontre dans les débris de 
Karnac, Schai, Amoun-Toénkh, Amenemes, un Pharaon 
inconnu (fig. 3 de ma 1** Lettre) Amounéph, et Bakhan, 
semblent appartenir 4 une méme dynastie, qui fut en- 
veloppée toute entiére dans la méme proscription qui 
renversa leurs édifices, mutila leurs images et leurs 
noms, pour en faire perdre le souvenir 4 toujours. Le 
travail des bas-reliefs pourrait bien appartenir 4 
quelques rois successifs, mais je n’ai pourtant jamais 
rencontré les trois premiers Pharaons inondés des 
rayons de V’astre du jour. Le classement de ces 
cartouches est un probléme historique fort intéressant 
4 résoudre, mais dont la solution exige encore d’autres 
données, que nous ne pourrons obtenir que du hasard. 
C’est & un examen attentif des hypogées de Tell 


a 
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amarna, ainsi qu’A celui de tombeaux, qui con- 
servent de si précieux documens sur la famille et la 
cour d’Aten-re Bakhan, les mceurs et les usages de 
son temps, que l’on doit la découverte d’un nouveau 
Pharaon, successeur immédiat de celui-ci. Le tom- 
beau déja cité du scribe royal Raschai (c'est le 
second a partir du nord) fut commencé sous le régne 
de Bakhan, continué et abandonné sous celui de son 
successeur, dont la muraille du fond de la premiére 
salle a conservé les cartouches, fig. 10. Voilé un nom 
de plus a ajouter aux trois derniers, et nous arrivons 
ainsi 4 avoir l’ordre chronologique de quatre rois d’une 
dynastie inconnue, et peut-étre passagére comme le 
culte qu’elle introduisit. Cette légende qui a échappé 
& tous les voyageurs, donne une curieuse variante des 
cartouches du Dieu dynaste. 

Quant a Vorigine de ces rois, mes nouvelles re- 
cherches ne m’ont rien appris. Seulement leurs por- 
traits attestent qu’ils appartiennent tous 4 une méme 
race, étrangére 4 l’Egypte, race que son culte particu- 
lier dit assez qu’il faut la chercher parmi ces peuples 
orientaux, tels que les Sabéens, les Arabes, les Chal- 
deens, les Perses, etc., qui vouaient au soleil et & 
Vélément du feu, un culte special; qui considéraient 
Vastre du jour comme le plus beau et le plus grand 
embléme physique de la divinité, comme le plus grand 
élément de la nature, en un mot comme l’dme du 
monde. Le culte des Pharaons qui nous occupent 
répond bien au Sabeisme, religion dominante dans toute 
VArabie et la Chaldée; et ce culte s’impatronisant 
en Egypte a da prendre une nouvelle forme plastique, 
sans rien perdre de son essence, ou des idées religi- 
euses plus élevées, qu’il pouvait cacher. Ces divers 
peuples menaient une vie nomade, qui était celle des 
tribus de pasteurs, qui envahirent l’Egypte et mirent fx 
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& la quatorziéme dynastie. Au dire de Jules l’Africain, 
et aussi d’Eusébe ce furent des Phéniciens ; et par 1a 
il faut peut-étre entendre les habitans des déserts 
yoisins, entre la Chaldée et le pays de Sabd. Plus 
tard ce furent des pasteurs Hellénes, qui firent une 
nouyelle irruption en Egypte, mais l’on est tenté d’at- 
tribuer cette nouvelle dénomination a la flatterie de 
Manéthon, qui introduisit aussi un Macédona dans les 
dynasties Egyptiennes. 

La ressemblance de ces Pharaons avec les habitans 
de l’Arabie méridionale, mélange de la race Arabe- 
Caucasienne avec la race Ethiopique, l’analogie de leur 
eulte avec celui des Homerites (Hemyarites) qui occu- 
paient Mariaba ou Sabd, et adoraient le soleil, en- 
gagent 4 chercher parmi les anciens Tobbas, ou rois 
de 1’Yemen, le pasteur conquérant qui envahit l’Egypte. 
L’Arabie de temps immémorial, se partageait en deux 
grandes nations, les Aribah et les Maady, et l’on sait 
que les. premiers ont porté leurs armes en Abyssinie, 
et méme que les Tobbas, Hemyarites, ou Yemanites 
ont possedé ce pays ; et sans compter la grande invasion 
du septiéme siécle de notre ére, qui changea a jamais 
la destinée de 1’Egypte, on sait encore que les Arabes 
firent de fréquentes incursions sur les rives du Nil, 
sous les Pharaons, les Ptolemées, et les Césars. Enfin, 
c'est plutét au retour des pasteurs dans leur patrie, 
quwil faut attribuer l’origine des édifices et des hypo- 
gées de style Egyptien, existant dans la péninsule, 
qu’aux conquétes problématiques de Sésostris: les ten- 
tatives infructueuses de plusieurs conquérans Egyp- 
tiens, Perses, et Romains, semblent confirmer le dire 
des Arabes, qu’ils n’ont jamais été asservis 4 un chef 
étranger: ‘‘ Ni les rois de Perse, ni ceux méme de 
Macédoine, malgré toute leur puissance, ne purent 
jamais les soumettre,” dit Diodore. 
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Quant aux barbares dévastations des pasteurs, les 
Monumens qui subsistent encore prouvent qu’elles 
sont aussi exagérées que celles des Perses, qui étaient 
devenues un sujet de doléance pour les vaniteux 
Egyptiens. Il est probable au contraire que les pas- 
teurs, comme les conquérans Ethiopiens, Perses, Grecs, 
et Romains, au lieu de tout détruire, ont aussi édifié ; 
et l’on rencontre encore en Egypte des monumens de 
la passagére domination des Ethiopiens et méme des 
Perses. Le nom de Cambyse ne se trouve, il est vrai, 
sur aucun temple, mais celui de Darius se lit, précédé 
du titre de Dieu bienfaisant sur le temple principal de 
TOasis de Thebes, et le méme honneur fut aussi accordé 
a4 Xerxes le Grand. Si les temples consaerés au soleil, 
et les hypogées ot l’on retrouve le culte d’Aten-re, 
appartiennent réellement a l’époque des pasteurs, leur 
régne dut étre florissant, glorieux, et justifiait sans 
doute ce beau titre de leur légende: Rois ¢quitables, 
Rois vivans dans la justice.” 

En résumé, les invasions et la domination des pas- 
teurs forment un probléme historique, qui améne des 
questions trop complexes pour trouver une solution 
satisfaisante dans les matériaux qu’on posséde aujour- 
@hui; il faut que de nouveaux faits nous viennent 
4 notre aide, pour soulever le voile mystérieux qui ob- 
scurcit encore cette page de l’antique histoire d’Egypte. 

Mais je m’appergois, Monsieur, qu’au lieu d’un post- 
seriptum que je comptais écrire, je me suis laissé en- 
trainer par le sujet, 8 vous faire une nouvelle lettre, 


7 Voyez fig. 9 la légende complette de Bakhan, laquelle se tra- 
duit: Set et Souten vivant dans la vérité ou la justice, le seigneur 
du monde (soleil bienfaiteur du monde, aimant le soleil,) le fils du soleil, 
vivant dans la justice, le seigneur des diadémes ATEN-RA BA- 
KHAN). 
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que je soumets comme son annexe, 4 votre examen 
et a votre indulgence. 


Agréez, Monsieur, etc., 
E. Prissez, Arch". 


P.S. Avant de clorre ce pli, il faut vous signaler une 
erreur qui s’est glissée dans ma premiére lettre, 4 propos 
de la banniére de Bakhan que j’ai confondue avec une 
autre en la copiant de mon calepin. La banniére que 
jai accolée aux cartouches de Bakhan existe sur des 
pierres éboulées du quatriéme pyléne du sud, et doit 
appartenir 4 Horus (anamek ou hor nem neb), ainsi que 
le prouvent les légendes des sphinx de l’avenue du sud- 
est; tandis que la banniére, (fig. 11) sculptée sur deux 
pierres encore enclavées dans J’intérieur du massif 
oriental, doit appartenir, je pense, 4 Amounoph ou & 
Bakhan. En effet la légende qu’elle contient est bien 
en harmonie avec la dévotion spéciale de ces Pharaons, 
et fait partie des titres du dieu Emphé, forme de Meoui, 
comme vous pouvez le voir ci-dessus, fig. 8 bis. 


Nore asours's.—Depuis la rédaction de cet article, M. L’Héte 
dans ses Lettres d’Egypte (1840) a publié une banniére d’Aten-ré 
Bakhan qui porte un caractére d’authenticité que la mienne n’a pas, 
puisqu’elle se trouve isolée des cartouches, auxquels je crois qu’elle se 
rapporte. Néanmoins, je persiste & croire qu’elle appartient & Ba- 
Khan ou A Amounéph, et l'on sait d’ailleurs que plusieurs Pharaons 
ont adopté successivement ou & la fois diverses bannitres: ainsi 
dans le seul palais de Karnac, Osirei 1° porte neuf banniéres diffé- 
rentes, son fils Rams?s IT. en a huit, Ramsts-Meiamoun, siz, &c. &c. 
Il résulte de ce fait que les banniéres, loin de caractériser les Pha- 
raons d'une maniére plus précise comme l’avance M. L’Hate, les 
désignent au contraire d’une maniére si vague, qu’il pourrait exister 
plusieurs siecles, entre des monumens caractérisés seulement par la 
méme banniére. Ce sujet sera développé dans un autre article. 


XII.—PRESENT STATE OF THE SITES OF ANTAOPOLIS, 
ANTINOE, AND HERMOPOLIS, ON THE BANKS OF THE 
NILE. 


RY T, J, NEWBOLD, LIEUTENANT IN THE MADRAS ARMY. 
(Read Nov. 26th, 1840.) 


ANTZOPOLIS. (Lat. 26° 55! north). 


Dr. Russex1, in his work on Egypt, describes Anteeo- 
polis as presenting in 1813 a portico of a temple 
consisting of three rows, each of six columns, eight 
feet in diameter, and, with their entablatures, sixty- 
two feet high, standing in a thick grove of palm-trees 
close to the Nile,—the columns, architraves, and, 
indeed, every stone in the building, covered with 
hieroglyphics in bas-relief. At the furthest extremity 
of the temple was an immense block of granite, of 
a pyramidal form, twelve feet high, and nine feet 
square at the base, in which a niche was cut seven 
feet in height, four feet wide, and three deep. From 
the temple a quay extended inland for purposes of 
trade, and to prevent the encroachment of the river. 
The ruins of the temple, when Hamilton visited them 
in 1802, were three hundred feet long; on each side 
of the entrance stood an erect serpent with a mitre on 
its head ; and the frieze comprehended the usual orna- 
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ment of the globe and serpent,—symbols of the eter- 
nity and benevolence of the Deity. In 1817, many 
overturned stones and pillars were lying on the brink 
of the river, or had fallen into the channel of the 
portico. Only one column remained standing with its 
calyx-like capital. The space between each of the 
compartments was occupied by rows of hieroglyphics, 
and the compartments themselves were filled with 
figures of Osiris, Isis, and Anubis, receiving offerings 
under different forms. A column, which seemed to 
have recently fallen down on its side, consisted of the 
same number of stones, and was sculptured in a similar 
manner, 

In 1819, when Dr. Richardson visited the spot, the 
solitary column was still standing. Anteopolis, the 
city and temple dedicated by Ptolemy Philometor and 
his sister Cleopatra to Anteus and the Synnzan deities, 
are now no more. The Arabs informed us that about 
three years ago the Nile rose to an unusual height, 
and swept the remains of the ruins into the bed of the 
river. Part of the beautiful palm-grove is still left 
standing. Fragments of broken pottery and bricks 
form a thick stratum, seen on the face of the steep 
bank of the river, overlaid by the dark alluvial soil 
brought down by the stream. 

The Nile has evidently long been advancing on the 
eastern bank, as Mr. Legh justly observes, particularly 
at this point. The inclination of the stream to the 
east is, I think, occasioned in part by the strong 
north-westerly winds that prevail throughout the year, 
which, by drifting up sand, and throwing the waves of 
the stream against its eastern margin, render the ex- 
istence of the ruins on the right bank much more 
precarious than those on the left. The same causes 
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tend greatly to diminish confidence in the accuracy of 
the standard, or chronometer, adopted by the French 
savans, based on the progressive rate of alluvial accu- 
mulation in the valley of the Nile; that is to say, as 
applied to measure the relative antiquity of the ruins 
on its banks; and, at all events, allowances must be 
made for situation. 

Marks of the inundation that blotted out Anteopolis 
from the surface of the land are still visible in the 
steep cliffs of alluvium, twenty feet high, that here 
overlook the river. While standing on their brink, 
musing on the fate of the submerged city, an Arab, 
native of Gau, pointed out to me an ancient channel 
of the river about a mile to the west. The present 
course, after rounding a promontory of the Mo- 
kattam to the south, by which its waters have been 
confined, appears to have taken a sudden turn towards 
the east, and thrown its liberated waters with much 
impetuosity on its right bank, just below the site of 
the ancient temple, whose foundations, being under- 
mined, toppled into the muddy stream, together with 
a large portion of the bank. 

I searched the plain, now covered with mimosas, the 
thorny argol, and low tamarisks, for a relic of the 
wreck, but in vain. Proceeding to the village of 
Gau el Kebir, about a musket-shot from the bank, I 
discovered the only relics that had been left, (ac- 
cording to the statements of the Arabs, which are 
by no means to be implicitly relied on,) in three thick 
slabs of a compact white limestone, covered with 
figures and hieroglyphics, two of which were pur- 
chased by us, and are now on their way to England. 
One had been placed over the doorway of a private 
house in the village, and the other formed a stepping- 
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cealed by rubbish. These columns are of a large 
grained crystalline granite, with red felspar, dark mica, 
and translucent whitish quartz. My fellow-traveller, 
Mr. Shute of the 13th Dragoons, and myself measured 
several of the fragments of these fine columns: the 
largest proved to be 18 feet 8 inches long: circum- 
ference of another, under the astragal, 8 feet; and, at 
the distance of 5 feet from the astragal, 8 feet 5 inches. 
The shafts of the colonnade leading from the Coptish 
town measured 6 feet 6 inches in circumference ; their 
general distance from each other 7 feet 6 inches, and 
the breadth of the colonnade, at its southern extremity, 
52 feet,—narrowing as it proceeded northerly. Some of 
the fragments of the pottery that strewed the mounds 
of the ruined city bore a fine and beautifully coloured 
porcelain enamel, resembling the Chin work (,-,6) 
that decorates the mausoleums of Golconda and the 
elegant minaret of Beder. From inquiries I made in 
these cities, I have reason to believe that the art is 
now lost in Southern India, and was probably intro- 
duced from China, as its name imports. A similar 
enamel is seen decorating some of the Saracenic edifices 
in Cairo, Algiers, and Spain. Among the vitrified 
pottery I picked up fragments of iron slag, a sub- 
stance rarely met with in Egyptian ruins, and also 
several bits of a singularly gilt glass, of an aqua- 
marina tint: it had become opaline from laminar 
decomposition,—the result of a separation of its com- 
ponents. 


HERMOPOLIS. (Lat. 27° 48' N.) 


Mr. Legh, in 1813, found twelve massive columns 
of a portico, then quite perfect, consisting of two rows 
of pillars. The roof of the temple was formed of large 
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the catalogue of the reserved collection of the P. de 
Canino ;* and a third in the Annali* of the Archzo- 
logical Institute of Rome. On all of these, Hercules, 
under his usual attributes, attacks the terpdopov dac- 
za® ravpov, vomiting blood or water like the Chedyas® 
on the coins of Aluntium in Sicily. The present 
offers a scene totally different; Hercules (“Hpa«nées) 
having unsuccessfully with his club attacked the first 
form assumed by the river god, has thrown aside his 
weapon, and rushes unarmed to grapple with the new 
apparition. The Achelous (’AyeAoios) has assumed the 
shape of a large fish, terminating above in the bust of 
a man, still retaining the horn and ear of a bull, with 
features very different from those of the hero. Their 
attitude recalls to mind an athletic contest ; the right 
arm of Hercules presses the throat of the Achelous, 
while his left bears down upon the horn, in order to 
bend him to the earth. The Achelous is on the 
defensive, endeavouring with his hands to remove the 
grasp of his opponent. The composition, perhaps 
imitated from the monomachia of Hercules and 
Triton, shows that the artist has either followed some 
particular tradition, or else alludes to the character of 
the Achelous as a river. In the opening scene of the 
Trachinie the poet makes Dejanira exclaim— 
Myyoriip? yap fv por morapds, "AxeApov Neyo, 
"Os pf ey rpualw poppaiow efijres narpis, 


3 Description d’une Collection de Vases peints, &c,; provenants 
des fouilles de I’Etrurie, par J. de Witte. 8vo. Paris, 1837. No. 
92. Cin. 1. 

4 Gerhard. Rapp. Vole. n. 369. Berlins Antike Bildwerke, Nos. 
661 and 669. Cf. Millin Vases 11. 10. 

5 Dissertation of M. L. Ulrichs, 1839, p. 265-71. 

® Mionnet, vol. i. p. 219. 

7 Sophocl. ed. Brunck. Nevius, 8vo. Lips. 1831. Bodmpapa abr 
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not unnoticed by the ancients," although the assigned 
reason, that they indicated the roaring of the stream," 
may admit of considerable doubt. The connexion of 
bulls with marine deities is also traced in the story 
of Jupiter and Europa, who strangely crosses the sea 
with facility under this form, and in the change of 
Proteus’ into the same animal. The form of a 
snake, although not restricted to sea gods, as in the 
instances of Zeus Sabazios" and Alsculapius,” yet 
finds its parallel in the meta of Proteus and 
Thetis, while the explanation ed for rivers as- 
suming such a type, to indicate the obliquity of their 
course, does not explain why Thetis, not a river but 
a sea goddess, should have undergone the same change. 
Now the earlier coins of Gela in Sicily, which repre- 
sent the Gelas'® as a human-headed bull, are replaced 
by the more recent currency, in which the same river 
is represented as a youthful head with a pair of di- 
minished horns, the whole surrounded by fishes,—a 
type connecting the rivers with Pan, the Satyrs, or 
the Fauns, and the young Sileni. On the altar of 
Oropus the Achelous was allied with Pan, and in one 
instance he punished in a peculiar manner the nymphs 
who neglected to worship him along with the rustic 
deities. The poets drawing their inspiration from 


1 Byos 8¢ of rypdvres abrods kai ra dyd\para adrav épyatdpevot, of ev 
_ dvb pwrropdptpous tptoavro, of 8¢ Béwv elBos atrois mepéOyxav. Elian de 
Animal, 1, xxxiii, Of. Horat, Od. rv. 14. Sic tauriformis volvitur 


Aufidus. 
12 Homer, #, 237. Strabo, x. 18 Ovid, Met. vist. 734, 
M4 Clemens Alex. Protrept. Cf, Suid. et Harpocrat, in voce. Diod. 
Sic. 1v. 18 Ovid, Met. xv. 622 et seqq. 


16 Cf. also the Selinus. Pellerin. Rec. cxt. 60, the Hypsas, Cast, 
uxy. 4, 5, 3, 8, &c.; the Amenanos, idem, xxr, 14, 
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pictorial sources have consequently blended with the 
myth the two grades of form which the arts of painting 
and sculpture adopted at different epochs ; and it would 
appear that the rivers primevally identified with the 
sea deities were, owing to a more pleasing adaptation 
of their types, subsequently confounded with the rustic 
or telluric gods ;!7 and the countenance of the Achelous 
on the present vase is apparently modelled on that 
of the Satyrs’* and the Centaurs. The artist here 
has considered lous like Triton, Scylla, and 
the Phcenician or Dagon, following the earlier 
and best attested mythology, which makes him the 
son of Oceanus’ and Gaia, or Tethys,” a genealogy 
probably invented after the Doric invasion; and the 
whole story was introduced into the Heracleid to 
indicate the progress of the Dorians towards the Pelo- 
ponnese, the name of the Achelous having superseded 
the older and probably Pelasgic name of Thoas* con- 
ferred upon this river. As is the case with all large 
rivers, sea fishes® frequently ascended the Achelous to 


17 Cf. nets deposited in the temple of Pan. Zosim.—pisciculi 
offered for the souls of the living on the area Voleani at Rome, 
during the games of those fishermen whose produce was not brought 
into the macellam. Fest. lib. xiv. sub vocibus Piscatorii Iudi. 
Ovid, Fast. 11. 43. 

8 Vultus Achelous agrestes 

Et lacerum cornu mediis caput abdidit undis. 
Ovid, Met, 1x. 96-7. 

19 Hecatzus apud Natalem Comitem, vit. 2. 

® Hesiod, Theog. 340, 

21 Strabo, x. Stephan, Byzantin. voce, 'Exadeiro 8¢ O6as 5 rorapds. 
Cf. Thucyd., who calls the river Godepés. 

“Avabéover 8 és airév kal of Oaddcoin ray ixdiov, Kc. pddora BE 
avd rd petya rd “AXeAglou viyxorrat rod éeBiBdyros Karl shoous ris "Byddas, 
Pausan. Messeniac, 
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a considerable distance, and the manner in which it 
inundated the country near its mouth perhaps gave 
rise to the local tale of the Achelous being the son of 
Ocean. No form indeed could be more suitable to 
the myth, or to the difficulty of the victory, than the 
representation of the eldest son of Ocean assuming the 
shape of a dolphin, that of his marine brethren, in 
order, if unsuccessful, to plunge into his stream and 
regain the bosom of his father Ocean, or, enveloping 
the hero in the ample folds of his. scaly form, bear 
him like Eros* on the dolphin, and immerse him in 
his own waters; whilst, according to the historical 
interpretation of Strabo, it would answer to the re- 
sistance offered by the returning sea at the mouth of 
the river to the dykes by which he bound him, as the 
bull or mountain-torrent roaring and foaming to the 
ocean, as the serpent winding his stream along the 
valleys, debouching its waters into the Ionian sea. 
The horn of the Achelous broken off during the con- 
test was presented to CEneus, king of Calydon, the 
father of Dejanira, by the victor, and became the 
origin of the cornucopiz,* a common type on the 
currency of Acarnania.* The Achelous subsequently 
became a poetical * term for water, probably from the 
veneration in which the river was held at Dodona, and 
from the injunction of the oracle to employ its waters 
in all sacred purposes,—an attempt to exalt their own 
river above every other in Greece. 


% Clarac. Museé de Sculpt. Ant. Pl. 646, No. 1468. This 
beautiful little statue is in the Museo Borbonico at Naples. 

2 Ovid, Met. rx. 88, 

2%. Eckhel, Vet. Num. Anec. Acar. 

2 Cf, Servius ad Georgic. 1. 9. "AxeAgos moras "Apradias kai mav 
S8ep ofrws déyerau, Ephorus in Macrob. lib. v. 
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The same subject of the monomachia of Hercules 
and the Achelous appeared on the bas-reliefs or statues 
of cedar-wood plated with gold in the treasury of 
the people of Megara at Elis,” and on the throne 
of Bathycles at Amycla.?* Pausanias gives no details 
of the statues transferred to the Heraion, but they 
appear to have represented a monomachia® arranged 
for an aétos or pediment, and, like many of these 
works of art, suggested from a contest of the stadion. 
In it Zeus might be supposed to represent the bra- 
beutes, Dejanira the athlon or prize, Athenaia the 
paidotribos of Hercules, and Ares* performing the 
same office for the Achelous. The same river in 
alliance with other telluric gods appeared on the penta- 
gonal altar at Oropus, and an altar was dedicated 
to him at Megara,*! where water had rushed out of the 
earth. Above this part of the vase is Gavp .. . erodes, 
the name of the maker. The reverse offers a scene 
commonly found on the fictile vases. A Satyr, en- 
tirely naked, but crowned with ivy, plays on the 
double flute (wAayiavdos) before one of the female com- 
panions of the Dionysiac cortége. He accompanies the 
tune with the motion of the left leg, perhaps dancing. 
‘The Bacchanal has on her head a mitra, crowned with 


% geds 82 evraiba kai } Aniéveipa kal “AxeAgos Kal “Hpardijs éorw, 
“Apps te 1G “AxeAdp Bonar. Elorixer 88 kai ’AOnvaias dyadua Gre ofoa 
7 ‘Hparet ovppayos. Paus. Eliac. lib. v1. cap. xix. ed. Sicbelis. 
Noticed by Mr. Millingen in his Dissertation. 

23 Paus, Lacon. lib. 11. xviii. THeroiqras 8¢ kal } mpds "AxeAGov 
‘“ipaxdéous médn. 

2 Paus, Att. lib, 1. Cf. Sophocles, Trach. Joc. cit., where Ju- 
piter is called Zevs dydmos. Paus. Lac. loc. cit. 

® One tradition made the ancient name of the Achelous 'Thestius, 
from a son of Ares (Mars) and Pisidice. Plutarch. de Flum. 

81 Pans, Att. lib. 1. ‘ 
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ivy, and is clad in ample drapery, over which is thrown 
the nebris. In her right hand she holds a branch 
of laurel or myrtle, and with her left shakes a pair 
of castanets (xporada) to the time. Behind her is 
written a name, Oreithyia (’OpeOia), either that of a 
Bacchanal having the same name as the daughter 
of Erechtheus, or the («adn) fair lady to whom the vase 
may have been presented. The Satyr Comus is occa- 
sionally depicted playing on the double flute. 


XIV.—ON AN ANCIENT EGYPTIAN SIGNET RING OF 
GOLD, 


BY JOSEPH BONOMI, RSQ. 
(Read March 25, 1841.) 


I zxe to lay before the Royal Society of Literature an 
impression and drawing of an ancient Egyptian signet 
ring of gold, which was purchased in Cairo, a.p. 
1825, by Lord Ashburnham. In the spring of the 
same year his lordship embarked a valuable collection 
on board a brig he had chartered in Alexandria to 
convey his heavy baggage to Smyrna, but which 
was attacked and pillaged by Greek pirates, who 
sold their booty in the island of Syra. The ring 
then became the property of a Greek merchant, 
in whose possession it remained till within these 
three years, when it was sold at Constantinople, and 
brought to this country about ten months ago. It 
has since passed through my hands to the former 
possessor. 

The recent adventures of this curious piece of 
Egyptian art can be well authenticated ; and although 
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the same kind of evidence cannot be brought to bear 
on its more remote history, yet we may conjecture 
from that evidence peculiar to Egyptian antiquities 
that it belonged to the age of Thothmes III. 

There is another and still more conclusive evidence, 
that of style, which in this specimen appears so com- 
pletely in accordance with the evidence of the name, 
that there can be no hesitation in attributing this ring 
to that period of Egyptian history. 

In the winter of 1824 a discovery was made in 
Sakkara, of a tomb enclosing a mummy entirely cased 
in solid gold,’ (each limb, each finger of which, had 
its particular envelope inscribed with hieroglyphics,) 
a scarabeeus attached to a gold chain, a gold ring, and 
a pair of bracelets of gold, with other valuable relics. 

This account was wrested from the excavators @ coups 
de bdton administered by Mohammed Defterdar Bey ; 
by which means were recovered to Sig". Drovetti, (at 
whose charge the excavation was made,) the scara- 
baus and gold chain, a fragment of the gold envelope, 
and the bracelets, now in the Leyden Museum, which 
bear the same name as this ring. 

From the circumstance of the bracelets bearing the 
same name as this ring, and from the word Pthah, the 
name of the tutelar divinity of Memphis, (of which 
city Sakkara was the necropolis,) being also inscribed 
upon it, there is little doubt it was found in that place, 
and, from the confession of the Arabs, a great pro- 
bability that it came out of the same excavation. 

The discovery of so much gold in a single tomb, 
which, from the nature of the ornaments, must have 


1 A specimen of this kind of envelope (of silyer) may be seen in 
the British Museum. 
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belonged to the Pharaoh himself or to a distinguished 
officer of his household, accords well with Mr. Cory’s 
system of chronology, which places the death of the 
patriarch Joseph in the twenty-first year of the reign 
of Thothmes III., at which period the treasury of 
Pharaoh must have been well stored with the precious 
material of these ornaments, accumulated by the pru- 
dent administration of the patriarch. Assuming, there- 
fore, that Mr. Cory’s system is correct, this ring may 
be regarded not only as an excellent specimen of that 
kind called Tabaét Myaw (a word still used in Egypt to 
signify a stamp or seal), but also as resembling in 
every respect, excepting the name, the ring which 
Pharaoh put on the hand of Joseph. 

In Sir Gardner Wilkinson’s work on the ‘ Manners 
and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,’ is a repre- 
sentation of a ceremony, not unfrequently engraved in 
the sepulchres of Gourna and elsewhere, that irre- 
sistibly reminds us of what took place at the first 
interview the patriarch had with the Pharaoh, as 
recorded in Genesis xli. 42.2. An excellent example 
of the same ceremony is among the casts lately pre- 
sented to the British Museum by Robert Hay, Esq., 
taken from the small temple of Kalabsha (Beit El- 
wali). In all these representations, the minute ac- 
cordance of the sculptures with the sacred text is so 
very remarkable, that there is reason to believe, what 
is recorded of Joseph took place also at the present- 
ation of persons who were elected to fill important 
offices “in Pharaoh’s household among the sons of 
Pharaoh,” *—a phrase no less in exact correspondence 


2 See Plate 80, second series. 2 1 Kings xi, 20, 
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with the hieroglyphical legends accompanying these 
representations. 

The vesture of fine linen being adjusted, the servants 
of Pharaoh are placing a necklace on the elected 
officer, which, in this example, from one of the 
tombs of Gourna, he seems to be fastening over that 
particular kind of ornament for the neck, which, in 
every instance, resembles the engraving, and seems to 
correspond perfectly with the idea conveyed by the 
word Revid 425,* 

No representation, however, has been found among 
the sculptures, of the king giving a ring to any of his 
subjects ; and it may be gathered from the particular 
manner in which it is recorded that Pharaoh gave his 
own ring to the patriarch, that it was a mark of dis- 
tinction no Jess unusual than was the extraordinary 
circumstance that gave rise to it; although at the 
same time there is every reason to believe, that the 
ratifying of a document by impressing the seal was no 
less the practice in the time of the Pharaohs than it 
is at this moment all over the East, and for that 
purpose this kind of ring is admirably designed. 

It may be interesting to observe, that the ancient 
way of affixing the seal must have differed from the 
present mode, which is performed by blacking the 
surface of the stone or metal on which the characters 
are engraved, and transferring them by this means to 
the paper; for it will be evident that all the minute 
detail within the contour of the characters, would be 
entirely lost in the modern practice; and as papyri 
have been found with the seal impressed on a lump of 


4J2>—a wreath chain or wreathen collar for the neck. Park- 
hurst’s Hebrew and English Lexicon, edition 1823, page 567. 
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have been ;”? and he is followed by Dr. Clarke and 
many other learned travellers, whose short stay in 
Palestine prevented them from examining into the 
truth of this supposition. 

From this supposed site of Bethel, we find by Maun- 
drell’s Journal that it took him five hours and fifty 
minutes to reach Jerusalem; or, according to the 
common rate of travelling, the distance would be 
seventeen miles and a half between the two cities. 

Leaving these indefinite speculations, and turning to 
the Bible, we find that Bethel was a city of the tribe 
of Benjamin, and in the north-west part of their allot- 
ment. In Joshua xviii. 13-16, the north border of 
the tribe of Benjamin is described as ending in the 
wilderness of Bethaven: ‘‘ and the border went over 
from thence toward Luz, to the side of Luz (which 
is Bethel), southward, . . , and to Kirjath-baal, which is 
Kirjath-jearim; this is the west quarter: and the south 
quarter was from the end of Kirjath-jearim, and the 
border went out on the west, . . . and descended to the 
valley of Hinnom, to the side of Jebusi on the south.” 

And Josephus says, “ As to the Benjamites, their 
lot fell so that its length reached from Jordan to 
the sea, but in breadth it was bounded by Jerusalem 
and Bethel; and this lot was the narrowest of all.” ? 
The breadth of this lot at the east end was from the 
north side of Jericho to the ‘‘ north bay of the salt sea 
at the south end of Jordan.”—Joshua xviii. 12. 19. 

Jericho was situated close beneath the mountain 
Quarantania (the grottoes in which hill I believe to 
have been the sepulchres of the former inhabitants 
before they were used by the hermits), and the dis- 


1 Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, March 25. 
2 Joseph. Antiq. lib. v. cap. 1, 22. 
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tance hence to the north bay of the salt sea is about 
two hours and twenty minutes, or seven miles, which 
appears to be the probable general breadth of the land 
of the tribe of Benjamin, including both Bethel and 
Jerusalem ;—an opinion which is confirmed by Euse- 
bius, who says that ‘“ Ramah lay six miles north of 
Jerusalem over-against Bethel.” 

About this distance, then, from Jerusalem to the 
north, “in a rude stony country,” which yielded 
Maundrell the sight of “ several old ruined villages,” 
we must look for the positions of the cities of Bethel 
and Ai, which have been so frequently passed by pil- 
grims journeying to Jerusalem as “ insignificant ruins 
either of ancient buildings or modern villages ; but had 
they been of more importance,” Dr. Clarke continues, 


® That Eusebius was right in supposing Ramah to be about this 
distance from Jerusalem, is confirmed in a remarkable manner in the 
19th chapter of Judges. We find that the father of the Levite’s 
concubine dwelt in Bethlehem-Judah, which is about four miles 
south of Jerusalem. ‘‘ When the man rose to depart, his father-in- 
law, the damsel’s father, said unto him, ‘Behold, now the day 
draweth toward evening, I pray you tarry all night: behold, the day 
groweth to an end,’” ver. 9. Notwithstanding his entreaties, the 
man departed, “ and when they were by Jebus, which is Jerusalem, 
the day was far spent.” Although this was the case, the Levite 
would not turn into the city of the Jebusites, because it was the city 
of a stranger, but said to his servant, ‘‘ Come, and let us draw near 
to one of these places to lodge all night, in Gibeah or in Ramah: 
and they went their way, and the sun went down upon them when 
they were by Gibeah, which belongeth to Benjamin,” ver. 13, 14. 
Gibeah and Ramah could not, therefore, have been far distant from 
each other, nor very far from Jerusalem ; for the day was far spent 
when they were by Jerusalem, and the sun went down upon them 
when they were by Gibeah. Gibeah was probably rather nearer 
than Ramah to Jerusalem; and the whole description agrees with the 
supposition that Ramah was not more than two hours, or six miles, 
distant from Jerusalem. 
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In obeying these his orders, we are told that part 
of the Israelites ‘‘ went to lie in ambush, and abode 
between Bethel and Ai, on the west side of Ai,” ver. 9; 
a position which does not appear, at first sight, favour- 
able for an ambuscade, but which the nature of the 
ground between these cities shows to have been well 
adapted for the purposes of concealment : for, although 
Bethel and Ai stood on two hills west and east of each 
other, a third hill projects into part of the valley 
between them, forming two deep ravines ; one between 
it and the south-east part of Bethel, and the other 
between it and the south-west part of Ai. It was in 
this latter ravine that the soldiers of Joshua were 
placed in ambuscade, out of sight both of Bethel and 
Ai, although between them, and behind the latter city 
with reference to the position of the Israelites, who 
came up from Gilgal on the east, and “drew nigh, 
and came before the city, and pitched on the north 
side of Ai: now there was a valley between them and 
Ai,” ver. 11. And there is a broad and deep valley to 
the north of the hill, on which I suppose Ai was 
situated. Into this valley Joshua led his remaining 
troops, and from it made his retreat up the hill-side 
on the north. Having arrived at the summit of this 
hill, he was in such a position that his ambuscade 
could see him when he made the appointed signal for 
attack ; and accordingly we find that when Joshua 
“stretched out the spear he had in his hand toward 
the city,” that the ‘‘ambush arose quickly out of 
their place, and they ran as soon as he had stretched 
out his hand, and they entered into the city,” ver. 
18, 19. 

The two cities also were close together ; for in the 
pursuit after Joshua and the Israelites ‘‘ there was not 
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a man left in Ai or Bethel that went not out after 
Israel,” ver. 17. 

The argument thus drawn from the strict agreement 
between the nature of the country and its description 
in the book of Joshua, is much strengthened by thus 
finding a hill jutting into the valley which separated 
Bethel from Ai; for it would have been almost im- 
possible for a large body of men to lie concealed be- 
tween the two cities, had there been no hill: but that 
such a hill existed between the cities is certain from 
Genesis xii., where it is said that Abram removed 
‘unto a mountain on the east of Bethel, and pitched 
his tent, having Bethel on the west, and Hai on the 
east.” 

All the conditions required by the proposition, ‘ that 
the present Beyteen is the ancient Bethel, and that the 
hill to the east of it is that on which Ai stood,’ thus 
appear to be fulfilled. Their distance from Jerusalem, 
and position with respect to it—their close neighbour- 
hood—their relative situation—the valley to the north 
of Ai—the place of ambuscade—the mountain or hill 
between them—the stony nature of the soil,—all tally 
with the accounts of those places; and the present 
appearance of their sites confirms the supposition, 

At Beyteen, beside the ruins of the church, there 
are many remains denoting the former existence of a 
city on the spot, and Bethel we know long continued 
one of the chief cities of the tribe of Benjamin. On 
the hill where Abram built his altar to the Lord, 
there are the remains of a church or mosque and other 
fragments, but at Ai we find nothing except a little 
pottery, and the remains of a cyclopean wall, of that 
rude and massive construction peculiar to the earliest 
ages. Nothing marks the spot as having been in- 
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habited by man since the most remote antiquity, but 
it has been ‘‘ made an heap for ever, even a desolation 
unto this day.”’ 


R. Wootmer Cory. 


Burgh Castle, Feb. 5, 1840. 
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Maundrell calls it, Cinga, slightly to the west, because 
Nablous is nearly due north of Beyteen, and so.also 
are both Cingel and Leban. 

In four hours after leaving Shechem, Maundrell 
arrived at ‘“‘ Khan Leban, having a village of the same 
name standing opposite to it on the other side of the 
vale ;” and he adds, ‘‘ one of these places, either the 
khan or village, is supposed to have been the Lebonah 
mentioned in Judges xxi. 19, to which both the name 
and situation seem to agree.” 

This supposition has been allowed to be true by all 
succeeding travellers, and we should therefore expect 
to find the remains of Shiloh on the east or right hand 
of one going from Beyteen to Leban. 

About three-fourths of an hour east by north, or 
thereabouts, of Cingel, and in a southerly position, 
although not due south of it, we found the remains of 
an ancient city bearing the name of Seelon: it stands 
upon a small hill in a valley which is encompassed by 
higher but not lofty hills, in whose bases are numerous 
ancient Jewish tombs cut horizontally into the hills, in 
the same manner as many are in the valley of Hinnom 
near Jerusalem. Some of these are open, others still 
closed, but we could discover no inscription upon or 
in any of them, their form being the only witness of 
their antiquity. Besides these tombs in the bases of 
the hills around, the site of the city itself is covered 
with a great quantity of broken pottery, and the frag- 
ments of ruined houses and other buildings. 

On the swelling ground formerly occupied by the 
city, nothing remains standing ; but on the edge of the 
valley leading towards the tribe of Benjamin, stands 
an old mosque or sheikh’s tomb overshadowed by a 
large tree, the solitary memento of the gardens and 
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interpreted to signify, old-fashioned couches—“ des 
lits & Vantique, de vieux lits, des lits @ la vieille 
mode,” says Dacier. But, besides the poverty and 
inadequacy of the sense, which made the object of 
the poet to depend on Torquatus’s ability to eat his 
supper on an old-fashioned couch, there existed the 
metrical objection, of the quantity of the word; and 
thence, that ingenuity became at once refuted. From 
that time, the genuine reading Archiacis has main- 
tained its place; but, no adequate import has ever 
yet been assigned to it. It has therefore been evaded 
by a loose and gratuitous suggestion, that Archias 
was the name of the upholsterer! who made Horace’s 
couches ; which (it is assumed) were very homely,— 
‘ des lits fort simples, plus petits et plus bas que ceua 
dont se servoient les personnes riches et de qualité,” 
says Sanadon: and thus, the poet’s object was made 
to depend on Torquatus’s ability, ‘to eat his supper 
on a couch constructed by that particular upholsterer.’ 
Yet this same upholsterer, Archias, is nowhere re- 
corded to have existed; nor ever had other existence 
than that which has been engendered in the imagina- 
tion, in order to cut the knot which it was thought 
impossible to untie. 

But the reader, when he considers the occasion to 
which the phrase is applied by Horace, will not be a 
little surprised that any difficulty should have been 
experienced in discovering its genuine import ; since 
that import is revealed, by the very nature of the 
occasion which called it forth. Horace, while en- 
joying the repose and leisure of his country retreat 


1 « Faber,” ant. Schol. et Delph.—* Archias étoit un menuisier 
ou tourneur, connu de ce tems-la.” Sanadon, 
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near Tibur, dispatches an invitation, early on the eve 
of a great festival, to a friend in the capital who was 
immersed in legal transactions ; pressing him to come - 
to him in the evening, and to sup and pass the night 
at his villa: he endeavours, by a gay and lively argu- 
ment, to induce his friend to abstract himself from his 
plodding occupations, and, for a few hours, to throw 
them all out of his thoughts : 


« Mitte leves spes, et certamina divitiaram— 
Si potes Archiacis conviva recumbere Jectis.’ 


This, is his argument. Archiaci lecti, is here a cog- 
nate form of phrase to Attalice conditiones, in the 
first ode: the latter, signifies the fortune of Attalus ; 
the former, will signify the couch of Archias. But, 
what ‘couch of Archias’ implied, the throwing aside 
‘ present business, and enjoying a few hours of con- 
‘ viviality and festivity?’ for, this is the only point 
which is required to be satisfied: the answer is prompt 
and complete. 

“One day, whilst ‘Arcutas’ the Polemarchon of 
Thebes was carousing at table, (relates Plutarch,) a 
letter-bearer was introduced, who delivered to him a 
letter, at the same time saying, that the person who 
sent it exhorted him to read it immediately, for that 
it contained matters of serious business: ARcutAs, 
smiling, replied, ‘Serious business to-morrow :’ and, 
taking the letter, put it under the pillow of his couch.” 
Plutarch adds, ‘‘ that those words of Arcu1As became 
thenceforward proverbial among the Greeks ; and con- 
tinued to be so even in his time.”? Now, Horace, 


2 MeBéorre 1 Apxia mpooaydeis 5 ypazparopdpos, Kal rv émoroky 
Emdods, 6 ratryy (en) méppas ekedevoey ebOds dvayviovat, meph onov- 
Balov ydp rwwv yéypapbar* Kai ’Apyias petBidoas, ofkovw, EIS AYPION: 
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whole.* Let us, therefore, trace the direct thread of 
the poet’s thought, 1. 1, 2, 4, 6: 
“ (Si non) modica ccenare times olus omne patella, 

Supremo te sole domi ————— mancbo: 

Vina bibes, &e, 

Sin melius quid habes, arcesse, vel fer.” 
‘* Arcesse, vel fer,” are the alternatives which Horace 
familiarly offers to Torquatus: arcesse signifies, as 
Gesner expounds it in his Thesaurus, jube afferri, 
and therefore simply, mitte. Horace says, ‘If you 
have® (melius quid) any thing better than I here 
state, (vel. mitte, vel fer,) either send it or bring it.’ 
What, then, is to fill up the hiatus that we have been 
constrained to leave; and which is vulgarly filled by 


4 Dacier says, “ On a fort mal expliqué ce vers: ‘ Si vous avez de 
meilleur vin, faites-le porter, ou contentez vous du mien.’ Cela est 
ridicule, et ne peut jamais s’asjuster avec les mots, ‘ arcesse et impe- 
rium fer.’ Horace dit & Torquatus: ‘Si vous avez quelque chose de 
meilleur & me donner, priez-moi & souper chez vous, et soyez Ie rot 
du festin; sinon, venez chez moi, et souffrez que je sois le Mattre.” 
Imperium fer, c'est-d-dire, ‘Sine me regem esse cene.’” Sanadon 
says, “ C’est-A-dire, ‘Si vous avez de meilleur vin que moi, faites en 
apporter quelques bouteilles avec vous; sinon, passez-en par la con- 
dition que je vous propose.’ M. Dacier trouve ce sentiment ridicule. 
S’il est nécessaire de trouver du ridicule dans une de ces explications, 
on me permetra de ne point décider.” The Delphin Interpreter 
understands, ‘‘ Quod si habes aliquid melius, affer; vel jussa ex- 
equere;”” and adds in a note, “ Quidam interpretantur, ‘Tu me fac 
regem convivii:’ quod mihi quidem absurdum videtur.” The later 
commentators, have left the knot as they found it; and the present 
reading is destitute of any sense, that sound interpretation can ac- 
knowledge to have been the intention of the writer. 

5 Dacier, Sanadon, and all the interpreters, understand hades in 
the ordinary sense of have; but it seems more probably to signify 
here, hold, think, esteem: “If you hold any thing to be better, i. e. 
if you prefer any thing else—sin melivs habes quid :”—“ habere pro 
cibo,” Plautus, Merc. iv, 4. 
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the imperium, which confounds and stultifies the simple 
import of the sentence? To resolve this question, we 
have no other resource than to trace back the elements 
of this word to the writing of the early ages; and to 
examine, whether the vulgar reading imperium may 
not have resulted from the elements of a primitive 
word congenial with the sentence, but which early 
became corrupted by that fruitful source of vitiated 
readings—the negligence or ignorant interference of 
scribes, in the transcription of texts. The words im- 
perium fer, in the ancient abbreviated and connected 
form of writing, would have stood [PERFER—. 
It is well known, that many false readings in different 
ancient authors have resulted entirely from unskilful 
elongations of similar compends or abbreviations. Sem- 
ler, in his note 33 on Wetstein’s Prolegomena to the 
New Testament, observes, ‘Sunt non pauce varie- 
tates ita comparate, ut a scribendi compendiis longe 
melius orte credantur.”® The above association of 
elements, which would appear to resolve themselves 
into ‘ imperium fer,—if the elements, and not the 
sense, were made the rule of the solution,—would, if 
the sense were made the rule, equally resolve them- 


5 ‘The observations of Canterus, in the sixteenth century, ‘ De con- 
junctione vocum et disjunctione,’ and ‘ De abbreviationibus,’ in his 
«De Ratione Emend, Graec. Auct, Syntagma,’ are also applicable to 
the ancient Latin MSS.—* Quo factum post est, ut, qui satis periti 
non erant, alia vocabula non recte jungerent, aut male digjungerent.”— 
“Cavendum diligenter est, ne altera (abbreviatio) pro altera, propter 
similitudinem substituta, incautos fallat.” Suetonius, who lived at the 
end of the first century, testifies, of the Latin manuscripts of his 
time, “Non literas modo, sed syllabas, aut permutare, aut prae- 
terire, communis hominum error est.”"—D, Octav. Augusti Vita, 
lib, ii, c, 28. 
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selves into ‘in pera fer.’ ‘Pera’ expresses the same 
object as ‘ mantica’ in Sat. 1. 6, 106: 


« Tre licet malo, 
Mantica cui lumbos onere ulceret, atque eques armos :” 


which word the ancient Scholiast thus explains,— 
** mantica; pera, vel averta est.” ‘‘ Peram viatoriam 
(says Gesner, in Thes.) vocamus qua panem et aliquid 
opsonii gestare viatores solent.”” Here, then, we deduce 
from the same abbreviated form which could yield 
imperium, a different word perfectly qualified to fill 
the hiatus we have left, and bearing a most pertinent 
relation to fer, which follows. The poet playfully 
says, ‘‘I shall give you a supper of vegetables, &c. ; 
but, if you like any thing better, either send it by the 
bearer, or bring it with you in your wallet.” : 

Now, let us consider what may be critically urged 
in opposition to this emendation. 

It may perhaps be said, that Horace has no- 
where used the word pera: but he has only once used 
the word mantica. His poems contain other dat Xe- 
yoweva ; and, under the statement which has been here 
made, we are strongly supported in regarding ‘ im- 
‘ perium,’ as a corruption of ‘in pera,’ in this place. 
It is a word which was in the ‘most common and 
familiar use, first in Greece, and afterwards in 
Rome, from the time of Homer to that of Apuleius. 
Phedrus, the contemporary of Horace, employs it, as 
also does Martial. Hence, no sound objection can lie 
against Horace having once employed it in this case, 
as he has once employed mantica in a corresponding 
case ; and each according as the quantity of the word 
suited his metre, both terms being equally applicable 
to the same thing. 
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It is exactly on this principle that Horace himself 
has constructed the first dactylic tetrameter of his 
Ode 28, lib. 1. 

“ Mensorem cohibent, Arichyta.”” 
That the line ought to be so enounced, is made evi- 
dent by this metrical rule of Beda, and by the 
uniformity of all the endings of the tetrameters in this 
Ode, and in the preceding Ode 7; so that there is 
absolutely no ground whatever for assuming, that the 
third foot in the line was enounced as a spondee. 

Now, the termination ‘‘arcesse, vel in pera fer,” 
manifestly falls under the spirit of Beda’s rule ; for, the 
first syllable of wpa, pera, thus found here in the fifth 
foot, contains the letter r, which, by the same organic 
principle, would cause the resolution of the long ¢, and 
produce the enunciation ‘ peéra,’—* in ‘ peéra fer’ ;” 
the abruptness of the spondee being thus softened by 
the introduction of the second vocal sound before the 
r, as in “ inceremento ;” so as to “ become a dactyl in 
pronunciation, whilst it appears a spondee in writing.” 
It is certainly very remarkable, that the r required in 
this rule preserved by Beda, should be actually found 
in this apparent spondee, which alone restores a simple 
and natural sense to the line of Horace; and these 
extraordinary concurring evidences establish a critical 
proof that Horace wrote 

“ Sin melius quid habes, arcesse, vel in pera fer.” 

3. Our third example, does not yield in interest to ~ 
either of the preceding. The poet assigns in the 9th, 
10th, and 11th lines, his reason for inviting Torquatus 
on that particular evening : 

“ Cras, nato Cesare, festus 
Dat veniam somnumque dies: impune licebit 
Aistivam sermone benigno tendere noctem.” 
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This passage has been deemed interesting, as point- 
ing out the precise day of the year on which the poem 
was written; and accordingly, it has been proposed 
to the junior students in a college examination of one 
of our Universities,—‘‘ from these lines to determine 
the day of the year on which this epistle was written.” 
There can be no difficulty in determining that day, 
provided we are first quite secure of the day designed 
by Cras nato Cesare ; but great difficulties have been 
experienced in endeavouring to fix this latter point. 
Masson maintained that it was the birth-day of Au- 
gustus Cesar, which was the 23rd day of September. 
Dacier affirmed that it was the birth-day of Julius 
Cesar, which fell on the 12th of July. Here, then, is 
a previous point to be thoroughly determined before we 
can determine the day when the epistle was written. 
Dacier confidently opposed to Masson the words 
estivam noctem, as inapplicable to the 23rd of Sep- 
tember ; but, perfectly applicable to the 12th of July. 
Masson resisted this argument, by adducing the phrase 
mollior estas from Virgil, as signifying the autumn ; 
but I have elsewhere shown, that the reading mollior 
estas is evidently a corruption of mollior estus,’ which 


7 Obsery. in Illustr. of Virgil’s Fourth Eclogue, p, 260, note. 

That note I shall here repeat : 
“ Quid tempestates Autumni, et sidera dicam ? 
‘Atque ubi jam-breviorque dies, et mollior estas ?”” 
(Georg. 1. 310.) 

“Tt has been generally supposed, that by mollior estas Virgil 
intended to express autumn by a figure; but, since in the line im- 
mediately preceding he has expressed autumn without any figure, it 
is exceedingly improbable that he should have described it imme+ 
diately after under a figure. The passage is thus explained by 
Heyne, ‘ leniore calore, cum vehementior @sfus jam remisit se.’ 
‘This interpretation alone is sufficient to warn us, that Virgil wrote 
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last phrase is more reasonably applicable to the au- 
tumn; so that Masson’s ground of defence cannot 
sustain him. The generality of writers and anno- 
tators have at length closed with Dacier’s interpre- 
tation; and Cras nato Cesare appears now to be 
regarded as finally determined to Julius Cesar, by 
the words estivam noctem. But, in so concluding, 
Dacier reversed the order of the critical evidence ; 
for Cras nato Cesare must determine the reading 
estivam noctem, and not estivam noctem the Cras nato 
Cesare: the latter phrase must be determined by its 
own internal evidence, before the former can acquire 
any authority in the argument. The phrase nato 
Cesare, put thus absolutely, naturally suggests, in the 
first instance, the birth-day of the living or reigning 
Cesar, as the king’s birth-day would denote that of 
the living sovereign, even if it were the custom to 
commemorate the birth-day of the deceased monarch ; 
and indeed, it might be shown on critical ground, that 
the words are only applicable to a person actually in 


« mollior estus ;” especially, since we learn from Macrobius, that literal 
errors early made their way into the copies of Virgil. In support of 
this observation I shall adduce a similar error, which has crept into 
Germanicus’s version of Aratus’s description of the constellation 
Leo. The text of Germanicus (1. 150) stands thus : 


«tum geminabitur estas,’ 
The original words of Aratus are, 
jeAlow OEPEITATAL elal xéAcvdor, 
which the modern literal translator correctly renders, 


* solis ardentissimi sunt cursus,” 


Here no one can doubt, that Germanicus wrote ‘ geminabitur astus ;’ 
and we may therefore reasonably believe, that Virgil wrote ‘ mollior 
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night,” says Dacier, ‘would very soon end, if con- 
versation did not prolong it—et qui finiroit bien-tét, si 
la conversation ne la prolongeoit.” How conversation 
works this miraculous effect on the natural limit of 
the night, M. Dacier has not informed us; but it will 
not be difficult, to make every Latin scholar sensible of 
the weakness and fallacy of this interpretation. It 
would be superfluous to accumulate proofs to show, 
that tendere noctem, trahere noctem, producere noctem, 
are terms applicable to every night of the year, 
without any relation to a longer or a shorter measure, 
and that they simply signify, to spend or pass the 
night ; so that estivam contributes nothing whatever 
as necessary to render complete the sense of the 
words,— 
« _______ sermone benigno tendere noctem.” # 


Since, then, Cras nato Cesare determines the time 
to the 22nd of September; since tendere noctem ex- 
presses all its own sense, without any aid from 
estivam ; and since estivam cannot consist with this 
determination of the day,—why does that word appear 
in the line ? 

Let us examine this point by the same rule to which 
we resorted in the case of imperium fer; and let us 
again have recourse to the earlier figuration of letters 
in writing. In the Nouveau Traité de Diplomatique, 
tom. ii. p. 333,. we have a table of the progressive 
changes of the writing of the Roman characters.'? 


9 —— noctem producere vino.” 
Martial. lib. 11. Epist. 89, 

‘* — vario noctem sermone trahebat.”” 
n. 1. 748. 


10 « La planche XXI. réunit toutes les sortes de lettres majuscules 
des MSS., depuis les premiers sigcles jusqu’ aux derniers tems.” Ib. 
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‘We there find, that at an early period the A was 
drawn with a flat and broad head, 7, A, A, and, 
united with the E, it would have formed its di- 
phthong, JE; and, consequently, with the same figure 
that would have resulted from the junction of the F 
(F) with the E—J£. Hence, a confusion of the two 
compound characters was a casualty likely to occur ; 
the word ZSTIVUS might equally resolve itself into 
estivus and festivus; and the copyists being more 
mechanical than critical, the reading estivam would 
thus have easily obtruded itself into the proper place of 
Sestivam. But ‘ festivam’ is so far from not consisting 
with the context, that it is claimed by ‘ festus,’ and the 
words which immediately follow, ‘ sermone benigno.’ 
Donatus, in distinguishing the festivitatem et facilitatem 
of Terence (Eunuch. act. v. sc. 8, 18), says pointedly, 
“ festivitas in dictis, facilitas vero in animo et factis.” 
Here, then, we recover the genuine line of Horace, 
« Festivam sermone benigno tendere noctem.”” 


4. We may find a fourth example in the statement 

of the invitation in the seventh line : 
« Jamdudum splendet focus, et tibi munda supellex.” 

Under the persuasion that the time of the invitation 
was determined absolutely by the presence of estivam 
in the text, the splendet focus was interpreted to ex- 
press the neatness and spruceness of the dwelling: 
“it signifies properly,” says Dacier, ‘‘ My house has 
been a long time shining with spruceness.” But, since 
the epistle vindicates its date to the 22nd of September, 
we shall find another meaning for those words than a 
mere tautology of the words which follow—“ et tibi 
munda supellex.” The situation of Horace’s villa in the 
Sabine mountains above Tibur, rendered it cool in the 
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summer season, and cold both late in the spring and 
early in the autumn, Eustace states, that in the middle 
of May (when the sun is usually seorching in the plains 
of Italy) he found the weather very chilly at the site of 
Horace’s villa. At the close of September, which 
season Horace always passed at that favourite resi- 
dence, the same chill would have been frequently ex- 
perienced by Horace in the same situation, from the 
periodical return of the Oorus or north-west wind ; 
which, we are informed by Columella and Pliny, usually 
set int at the season of the autumnal equinox. 
Sep. 21.“ xiv. Cal. Oct. Favonins, aut Corus. 
os 22) xu. Cal. Oct. Sol in Libram transitum facit. 
59) 245 xi, Cal. Oct. Favonius, aut Corus.” ! 
(22quin. Autumni.) 

Pliny affirms this wind to be, “ ex frigidissimis ;” and 
adds, ‘‘ hic et grandines infert ; cavendus et ipse non 
secus ac Septentrio.””* Virgil says, ‘ semper spirantes 
frigora Cauri.” Horace calls his Sabine neighbour- 
hood, “ rugosus frigore pagus ;” and speaks of his own 
sensibility to cold. From all which considerations 
combined, we are authorized to infer, that, in the 
words splendet focus, he apprised his guest coming 
late from the city to a colder temperature,’* that he 


1 Columella, lib. xi. cap. 2. It is observable that he has omitted 
the x11. Cal. Oct. or the 23rll of Sept., the birth-day of Augustus. 

2 Lib, xviii. cap. 77. He had said, lib. ii. “cap. 47, “ Sidus 
Arcturi exoritur undecim diebus ante equinoctium autumni. Cum 
hoc, Corus incipit. Corus autumnat.” 

13 ‘That difference of temperature (always experienced on ascending 
from a plain into a mountain country) occasioned the salubrity of 
Lucretilis, which made Horace say + 

“ Ergo ubi me in montes et in arcem ex urbe removi— 
Nec mala me ambitio perdit, nec plumbeus Auster, 
Autumnusve gravis. (Sat. 11. 6, 16.) 
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No. 1 is the name of a king whose tomb is in the 
western valley, and whose titles, as contained in his 
preenomen, and other circumstances which I will men- 
tion, seem to identify him with this dynasty. 

I afterwards examined the grottoes of Gebel Toonh, 
and those near El Tell, and append the following 
remarks on the latter from my journal. 

“ Feb. 20, 1840.—Visited the ruined city supposed 
by Wilkinson to be the site of Alabastron, but neither 
the latitude nor situation agree with this place. Ala- 
bastron was an Egyptian city of some standing, whereas, 
from the small quantity of rubbish and the absence 
of the usual mounds on this site, I am inclined to be- 
lieve that this city, whatever may have been its name, 
was destroyed soon after its erection; and from the 
fragments of statues and stones bearing the same . 
cartouches as the monarchs, the remains of whose 
buildings are found in the Propyla at Karnac, it 
would seem to have been built by them, and after- 
wards destroyed as an act of vengeance, and deserted. 

“« This may have been the head-quarters of that race ; 
and if there was only one capital for all Egypt, no other 
place is so advantageously situated as this neighbour- 
hood. To the same local advantages Hermopolis and 
Antinoe at a later period owed their importance. 

“The grottoes here and at Gebel Toonh are parti- 
cularly interesting, and there is a marked difference 
between them and any other sculptures in Egypt. 

It is evident that they are the work of Egyptian 
artists ; and the scenes are still in Egypt, but in every 
other respect how different !—the features and figures 
of the principal persons, the dress and manners, and 
above all the form of worship, show some extraor- 
dinary revolution. 
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‘* Ist. The features do not at all resemble the Egyp- 
tian, and, though much defaced, are evidently the 
same as those found in the Propyla at Karnac ; where 
we may recognise a similarity with the tall, white, 
slender, blue-eyed, and red-haired race, painted on the 
soles of the Egyptian sandals, and appearing also on 
the monuments, where they are emphatically called 
the “wicked race of Scheto.” 

“Though particularly distinguished by their long 
slender form, they have all a projecting abdomen, 
which may have arisen from the mode of tying on their 
dress, but which, in some instances, is carried to such 
an extent as to render it possible that the Egyptian 
artists may have indulged in a little sly caricature. 

“ The principal figures consist of a king, who bears 
the cartouch No. 3, his wife (cartouch c), in some 
instances three, and in others two children, the eldest 
of whom bears the name (d) in the most eastern grotto 
of El Tell. 

«These are accompanied by many attendants, two 
of whom are dwarfs and club-footed, and are evi- 
dences that these scenes are faithful representations 
of events. 

«« The names and features of the principal persons are 
defaced, with an evident intention of obliterating every 
memento of the race; and it is only by examination of 
several cartouches and representations, that they can 
be restored. 

** Ind. The dress of all ranks is such as would incline 
us to believe that this subject was a matter of regula- 
tion: the principal difference from the Egyptian costume 
consists in wearing a full petticoat, somewhat similar 
to the fustann worn at present by the Albanians ; and 
the great peculiarity is, that it is worn by all. This 
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dress, however, is once represented at Thebes, and 
again on a tablet at Aboo Simbel, but in both these 
cases they are soldiers who wear it. 

“ 3rd. Manners: all are crouching and paying obei- 
sance, the servility and generality of which gestures 
could only be exacted from a conquered people. 

“ 4th. A principal difference consists in the form 
of worship which meets the eye on every side. 
None of the forms of the Egyptian deities are seen 
or alluded to in the hieroglyphics; the worship is 
that of the sun, whose rays terminate in human hands, 
one of which gives the emblem of life (Tf) to the 
king. 

‘* There are processions, headed by the king, going 
to the great temple of the sun: in some instances he 
again appears officiating as high priest to that deity, 
accompanied by his wife, whilst crowds of worshippers 
pay their adoration at a greater distance. 

“Tt would thus appear, that the established religion 
of the country had been changed, and temples erected 
to the deity of the conqueror,—but where are they ? 
Destroyed soon after their erection. The head, and 
other fragments of statues, discovered by me to-day, 
were within the precincts of the great temple of this 
city, and the stones found in the Propyla of Karnac 
probably came from temples erected at Thebes. 

“ The style of architecture in these grottoes, and the 
capital of a column built in the second Propylon at 
Karnac, seem to hold an intermediate place between the 
grottoes of Beni Hassan and that of Ferayg; that is, 
between the sixteenth and eighteenth dynasties. 

‘« The hieroglyphics are well and firmly sculptured, 
and not unlike those of the early part of the eighteenth 
dynasty ; indeed, some of the stones taken from the 
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Propyla at Karnac are equal to the best period of the 
great Ramesses.”” 

It is quite certain that the temples of this race have 
been destroyed and their names obliterated by the kings 
of the eighteenth dynasty,—a dynasty of which Cham- 
pollion thus speaks: ‘Ses premiers princes chassérent 
de la basse Egypte, et d’une portion de l’Egypte moy- 
enne, des hordes des étrangers connus sous le nom de 
Pasteurs, et que les Egyptiens appellaient p,nxqwe 
Hykschos.” From these facts I think it fair to con- 
clude, that these are some of the remains of thé 
shepherd kings, who held Egypt in the period im- 
mediately preceding the eighteenth dynasty. 

The names of these intrusive monarchs are said by 
Manetho to have been as follows ; and it is remarkable 
that the cartouches I have given somewhat resemble 
the first three, 

. Saites or Salatis. 

. Bé6én, Buén, Auon, or Byon. 
. Pachnan or Apachnas. 
Staan. 

. Arcles or Archles. 

. Apophis or Aphobis. 

With togardl to the first of these, whom I suppose 
to be the king whose name is contained in No. 1, the 
features, the protuberant abdomen, the defacement of 
his name and features in his tomb, and the destruction 
of his edifices by the kings of the 18th dynasty, appear 
to identify him with the same intrusive race; and 
from the similarity of his phonetic name with the 
first shepherd monarch, I have ventured to place him, 
butswithout other authority. 

His tomb is, as I have before mentioned, in the 
western valley at Thebes, and is in many respects unlike 


Ouro hye 
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the other tombs of the kings, and more especially from 
not containing the usual mythological emblems and 
mysterious progress of the soul; but it does not, 
however, show him to have been a worshipper of 
the Sun. 

At a speos at Gebel Solinon I found him worship- 
ping the gods of Chemmis, but this may have been 
done to conciliate his new subjects; the disregard of 
which policy by his successors, who appear to have 
attempted to force their own worship upon the people, 
may have led to their ejectment. 

On one of the stones of the great hall of Karnac, 
built by Osirei I., is the name of this monarch: this 
is mentioned by Champollion, who, I believe, suggests 
the probability of its belonging to one of the Shep- 
herds. 

The portrait I sketched from his tomb, thinking 
the countenance peculiar, as I had not at that time 
seen the sculptures taken from the Propyla at Karnac : 
the likeness between them is remarkable. On the 
sketch I made is a remark, that he is represented of a 
much lighter red than usual with the Egyptians. 

No. 2 is met with at Gebel Toonh, and on some of 
the stones of the Propyla at Karnac, and is evidently 
to be placed before No. 3, as the latter cartouch is 
sculptured over the former. This portrait is traced 
from a stone rather rudely engraved, taken from the 
second Propylon of Karnac, and now in the possession 
of Mr. Harris, of Alexandria. I am enabled, also, to 
lay before you'a paper impression from it, which may 
serve to confirm the correctness of the sketch. 

The portraits of No. 3 are numerous, and the ala- 
baster head corroborates, I trust, the likenesses given 
from Karnac and the grottoes of El Tell, though the 
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latter, being sketched by me hastily, is somewhat of a 
caricature. 

If these can be considered the representations of the 
shepherd kings of Egypt, a great step will be gained 
towards clearing up their history. 

These sovereigns evidently held the whole of Egypt, 
though this fact, stated by Manetho, has been strangely 
doubted by modern writers ; consequently, there could 
not have been a contemporaneous native dynasty, and 
therefore the monarchs of what is called by Wilkinson 
the 17th dynasty, must belong to the 16th. 

I may here mention, that my impression, when I 
visited the grottoes of Beni Hassan, was, that they 
were executed at a period when neither disturbance at 
home nor wars abroad had harassed the people, but 
when, surrounded with plenty and security, they had 
given’ themselves up to jollity and pleasure. Once or 
twice, indeed, processions of military occur, and an 
attack on a fort is represented; but, mixed as this 
incident is with scenes of diversion, it is evidently in 
mere sport,—a mimic war. These tombs are of the 
16th dynasty, and belong, I suppose, to the period 
immediately previous to the irruption of the Shep- 
herds, whose love of plunder was probably incited by 
a careless state of prosperity. ‘‘ There was corn in 
the land of Egypt.” 

The extirpation of the Shepherds is ascribed to the 
first kings of the warlike 18th dynasty; but so sen- 
sitive seems to have been the wounded pride of the 
Egyptians, that the victories attending their expulsion 
do not appear to have been recorded on their monu- 
ments. The only record seems to be a tomb at El 
Kab, mentioned by Champollion, of ‘‘ Ahmoses, fils de 
Obschné, l’un de ces braves qui, sous le Pharaon 
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Ahmoses, achevaient l’expulsion des Pasteurs et dé- 
livraient ’Egypte des Barbares.” 

Rosellini, M.S. tom. iii., p. 107, has published copies 
of some small tablets that appear to refer to victories 
gained by the same monarch in Lower Egypt. 

From a tablet in the quarries at Tourah we learn 
that Amoses ruled over Upper and Lower Egypt, and 
opened the quarries there for the restoration of certain 
temples. 

Champollion, Rosellini, and other well-informed 
writers, agree in considering that the Shepherds were 
a Scythian race; and the monuments thus brought to 
light may serve to identify the particular tribe of that 
very vaguely denominated people. 

The worship represented on these monuments is of 
the Sun, and the Sun only ; and if we refer to Hero- 
dotus, Book 1. 201, &c., where he speaks of the Massa- 
gete, a great and powerful nation, by some esteemed 
Scythians, we find he expressly says that the Sun was 
their only deity. 

At a later period the Massagete were powerful 
enough to defeat Cyrus : we find that at that time they 
were governed by a queen; and it may be remarked, 
that in the sculptures at Karnac, at El Tell, at Gebel 
Toonh, and in the tomb of Sai in the western valley at 
Thebes, the monarchs are always accompanied by 
their queens, who seem to have nearly equal honours 
paid them. 

Sharon Turner has pointed out many Coptic words 
in the Saxon language, and deduces the Saxons from 
the Sace, a Scythian nation whose original country 
seems to have been on the borders of the Caspian ; 
exactly the situation assigned by Herodotus to the 
Massagete. This name (Sacw) reminds us also of the 


XIX.—ON THE HISTORY OF THE MONASTERY OF ELY, 
DURING THE REIGN OF WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


BY JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, ESQ., F.R.S., &C. 
(Read May 14, 1841.) 


Eruexsert, King of the East Angles, is said to have 
founded a church’ (not a monastery, as erroneously 
stated by all modern historians) dedicated to St. Mary, 
about a mile distant from the present city of Ely, at a 
place called Cratendune. This church was destroyed 
by the army of Peuda, King of the Mercia.? In the 
year 673, Ethelred, daughter of Auna, King of the 
East Angles, founded a monastery in the same place, 
and, according to the Saxon Chronicle, was conse- 
crated abbess of her own foundation the following year 
by Wilfrid, Archbishop of York. This nunnery con- 
tinued in the full observance of monastic discipline 
till the year 870, when the church and the nuns were 
destroyed together by the Danes under Inguar and 
Hubba. In the year 970, King Edgar having deter- 
mined on the restoration of the monastery, the carry- 


1 MS. Cotton. Nero, A. xv., and Bib. Reg. 18 C. 1. 

2 Bentham’s History of Ely, edit. 1771, p. 54. See also Tanner’s 
Notitia Monastica, in loc. ; Willis, Mit. Ab. vol.i. p. 265; Bentham, 
p. 11; and Stevens, vol. i. p. 391. 
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ing his design into effect was committed to Ethelwold, 
Bishop of Winchester, who, having obtained the Isle of 
Ely free of regal jurisdiction, dismissed the priests 
who were found there, gave orders for repairing the 
church, and established therein a convent of monks. 
From an unique manuscript,’ which has hitherto es- 
caped the notice of every antiquary, we learn the story 
circulated by the priests as a reason why Ethelwold 
dismissed the secular priests: when he had resolved 
that they should be retained, he heard a voice out of 
the cross, saying, Absit hoc ut fiat! ‘God forbid that 
this should be done!’ and he immediately expelled 
them. Thomas Eliensis* tells us that having led 
disorderly lives was the cause of their dismissal. From 
this time to the Conquest the monastery enjoyed its 
privileges uninterrupted. 

We now learn the history of this monastery from 
the preface to the Ely Cartulary, preserved in the 
Public Library of the University of Cambridge; and 
as the minute particulars therein contained have never 
been printed, I here give a translation of this singular 
document : 

«In the time of Thurstan, our Abbot of Ely, who 
was descended from parents considerably eminent in 
the town of Wichford, near Ely, King Harold, the son 
of Godwin, and with him almost the whole nobility of 
England, were slain by the army of William Duke of 
Normandy, first-cousin to St. Edward the king, on the 
feast of St. Calixtus the Pope, in the year of our Lord 
1066. Wherefore Egilwin, Bishop of Durham, Egfrid, 
Abbot of St. Alban’s, Earl Margarus, and Edward 


% Bib. Reg. 18 C. 1. Mus. Brit. 
4 Hist. in Angl. Sacra, vol. i. p. 602. 
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Byarme, with various other leading men of the realm, 
who, strenuously opposing the attempts of the Bastard, 
fled to us, together with their friends, laden with their 
richest treasures; by whose assistance we withstood, 
for seven years, the impetuous threatenings of the 
Normans; until Belasius (for he in this expedition 
commanded the king’s army), circumnavigating certain 
mounds at the extremity of the south causeway of 
Alderhithe, thrown up for the purpose of the army’s 
lodging safely in the night, (from which Belasius, the 
general, took his name, although we now corruptly 
call them Belsar’s Hills,) and having unexpectedly got 
together a great number of boats, surprised us. Then 
a council being held, it seemed advisable to the leaders 
of this intestine broil to implore the royal mercy : 
upon which some were dispatched to the king’s court, 
at that time at Warwick, carrying rich treasures to 
the king, the gift of atonement, and compensation of 
their misconduct and rash enterprise ; with which the 
king was satisfied, but on these terms and condi- 
tions, that, during his pleasure, forty royal officers 
should be lodged at the expense of the monastery ; for 
the king feared that while he was exerting his forces 
against the unsubdued Scots, the Isle of Ely (which 
was in power truly formidable) might again occasion 
some danger by a revolt. The knights are sent for, 
they arrive, and are present with their household, 
every one of whom has under him a monk of the first 
order, as an officer under his earl, or a guest under his 
host. But the king ordered that Brithnoldus, the 
cellarer, should dispense provisions to the officers and 
monks promiscuously in the public hall of the con- 
vent. In short, the officers with their earls, the 
guests with their hosts, the knights with their monks, 
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the monks with their knights, were most grateful to 
each other ; for each and all of them mutually afforded 
each other the offices of humanity. At length, the 
civil flames being extinguished, and the wishes of the 
king being confirmed agreeably to his desire, after five 
years, his severe reprehension being piously appeased, 
it pleased the king to take away the yoke under which 
the pride of the monks had been sufficiently humbled, 
and the Conqueror recalled the officers to punish the 
unnatural wickedness of his son Robert, who, at that 
time, was giving a full scope to his pleasures in Nor- 
mandy. They departed with grief, and our monks, 
wonderful to relate, lamented the departure of these 
most illustrious companions, heroic knights, and most 
pleasing guests, not only in tears, but in dismal 
howlings and exclamations, and struck their breasts 
in despair, after the manner of a bride whose husband 
is unseasonably hurried from her sweet embraces to 
arms ; for they were apprehensive that, when forsaken, 
they would be exposed to plunder: while their armed 
guests remained, to whose fidelity they committed 
themselves and their fortunes, they spent their time 
securely. All things being now ready for their jour- 
ney, all our monks (of whom there was a great number) 
in their hoods, dutifully attended their generous guests 
in their departure as far as Hadenham, with hymns, 
crosses, thuribals, processions, and every solemnity, 
and, when returned, took care to paint the arms of 
each knight on the walls of the refectory, to the per- 
petual remembrance of the uncommon humanity of 
their military guests, which from time to time, from 
ancestors to successors, and from dark antiquity to 
our modern posterity, are accurately delineated, to be 
seen by all, not without a certain pleasing admiration, 
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instead of the Elizabeths, the Marys, and the Annes, 
of former times, we have adopted those of a new 
dynasty in the name of Victoria. With all these 
changes the populace themselves have kept pace, and 
given their children the names of their ruling sove- 
reigns,—names which would probably never have been 
admitted among the people in general, had not their 
sovereigns given them the stamp of currency. 

These remarks may be of use in directing the 
attention of historians to minutia which form un- 
equivocal proofs of history in their general occurrence, 
although variations may occur from some accidental 
circumstance ; such as in the introduction of the name 
of Edward in the 13th century. If we go back to 
the earliest period of our history, we find the same 
rule followed. We meet with no British names, as 
rulers, after the Saxon Conquest, and these last en- 
dured until the Danish dynasty introduced the names 
of Canute, Hardicanute, Sweyn, and others peculiar to 
Denmark. 

This rule may be also adopted in the names of 
places, which often, perhaps we may say generally, 
betray the origin of their conquering settlers. This is 
very clear in two portions of the kingdom, Pembroke- 
shire and Lincoln. With this last county, indeed, may 
be included great part of the eastern coast of England, 
north of the Thames. In the southern district of 
Pembroke, we find numerous foreign names of places 
intermixed with the British; as Tenby, Milford, Ha- 
verford, Johnston, Herbrandston, Hubberston, Ha- 
roldston, Fishguard, Gumfreston, Bosheston, Flemston, 
Hogeston, Jeffreyston, Yerbeston, Cosheston, Upton, 
Boulston, Reynaldston, Stainton, Castle-Martin, &c., 
none of which names are found in the northern half of 
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that county, nor in the adjoining counties of Car- 
marthen or Cardigan. 

These rules also, when applied to the British pro- 
vinces, show clearly that neither Wales nor Cornwall 
were completely conquered by the Saxons. 

With regard to Lincoln, and the eastern coast, we 
find remarkable peculiarities in the names, which afford 
indubitable evidence of their Danish or Norwegian 
settlement. Numerous towns and villages in the 
counties on the eastern coast end in by and holm, 
which are terminations rarely found on the western 
and southern side of England, where the most usual 
ending is ham and ton. If we refer to the names of 
places still existing in Denmark or Norway, and on the 
shores of the Baltic generally, we find that these two 
terms still exist in the provinces of North and South 
Jutland, as in the following instances,—Engelholm, 
Norholm, Erningsholm, Rosenholm, Hunsbye, Olbye, 
Vejbye, Furrebye, Uggerbye, Stabye, Lybye, Sebye, 
Tornebye, Strandbye, and others too numerous to 
recite. These terminations are met with along the 
whole of the shores of the Baltic, both east and west, 
(excepting the shores of Poland and Prussia,) but no- 
where so frequently as in Jutland. The North Riding 
of Yorkshire appears to have been colonized chiefly by 
Norwegians, for there we find a proof in the frequent 
termination dale, which is of constant occurrence still 
in Norway, but not (or rarely) to be found in Jutland. 
So that it may be laid down nearly as a general rule 
that where we find villages terminating in by and 
holm, such villages were colonized by Jutes or Swedes, 
and where they end in dale or ness, by Norwegians. 

These rules, applied to other nations in Europe, 
particularly on the eastern side of it, might possibly 


XXI—NOTES ON OBELISKS. 
BY JOSEPH BONOMI, ESQ. 
(Read Jan. 9th, 1840.) 


Wuewn at Rome, in the winter of 1838-9, I took the 
opportunity of making drawings of several of the 
Egyptian obelisks which adorn that city, and which 
have been heretofore principally known to the learned 
from the delineations of Kircher and Zoéga, whose 
works were published at a time when the character 
of the hieroglyphics was less understood than it is at 
present. 

Three of the most ancient of them,—that of San 
Giovanni Laterano, of Porta del Popolo, and of the 
Piazza Rotonda,—I have the honour of now submitting 
to the Royal Society of Literature, together with a few 
observations, general and descriptive. 

The monuments of Egypt properly called obelisks 
may be described as long stones, quadrilateral, di- 
minishing from the base upwards, till, within about 
a tenth of the height, the sides converge to a point. 
The width of the base of an obelisk is usually about a 
tenth of the height, to that part where the sides begin 
to converge; it is always made of a single stone, and 
most commonly of granite: there are, however, two 
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small ones in the British Museum, of basalt, and one 
at Phile of sandstone. 

Other monuments of Egypt and Ethiopia have also 
acquired the name of obelisk ; as that of the Fayoom, 
and that of Axum; but they differ considerably in 
point of form from the definition supplied by the great 
majority. 

The oby telm (translated eixdva by the Greek inter- 
preters) or image of gold which king Nebuchadnezzar 
set up in the plain of Dura, in the province of Baby- 
lon (Dan. iii. 1), agrees with the proportions of an 
Egyptian obelisk ; as does the temple of Bel or Belus 
(Dan. i. 2), erected by that monarch and his father, 
with those of an Egyptian pyramid, (Herodot. 1. 181, 
&c.) This image was sixty cubits high and six wide, 
making the height ten times its width,—proportions 
which, I am inclined to think, cannot refer to the image 
of a man, but rather to an obelisk,—the type of the 
solar rays, as defined by Pliny,’ ‘‘ Obeliscos vocantes, 
Solis numini sacratos, Radiorum ejus argumentum 
in effigie est, et ita significatur nomine Aigyptio,”— 
in connexion with the Sabian religion of the Baby- 
lonians. 

At that remote period, when obelisks were first 
made in Egypt, it was customary with the patriarchs 
of the Jews to set up stones to perpetuate the me- 
mory of great events, and to dedicate the place to the 
Almighty. Such stones are, by Strabo, emphatically 
called Books of History; an epithet which might be 
applied with equal propriety to Egyptian obelisks, 
although the patriarchal monuments must have dif- 
fered considerably from those of Egypt; for we do 


1 And Ammianus, lib. xvii. 
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not read that they were inscribed, or fashioned by art; 
and they were generally placed on that spot where the 
circumstance which they were destined to perpetuate 
occurred. 

The pyramidal part of an obelisk was not unfre- 
quently covered with a bronze cap: this was probably 
the case with all those that have not the pyramidion 
adorned with sculpture, like the two of Luxor, and 
that of Materiah, on the apex of which Abd El-Lateef 
saw the bronze covering in the 13th century. 


I, LATERAN OBELISK. 


History informs us that the obelisk of San Giovanni 
Laterano, the largest of all those of Rome, (Constantine 
the Great having conveyed it from Heliopolis to Alex- 
andria, intending it to adorn his new capital: Amm. 
Marcel. lib. xvii.) was brought from Egypt by Con- 
stantius, and placed in the Circus Maximus; whence 
Sixtus V. caused it to be excavated, restored, and 
erected in the Piazza San Giovanni Laterano, under 
the direction of the celebrated Fontana, a.p. 1588. 

This interesting monument was found broken into 
three pieces, and it was considered necessary to cut 
four palms’ length from the base, in order to make it 
capable of sustaining itself in its present position. 
The dimensions of this obelisk have been given in a 
work by G. B. Cipriani, published at Rome in 1828: 
it is there stated to be 144 palms high, and 12} wide 
at the base; in which latter measure he differs from 
another account as much as half a palm.” 

Having an opportunity of mounting to the top of 


? The Roman palm is about 8} inches, English measure: it is 
divided into 12 onci. 
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the pedestal last winter, I found, by taking the dimen- 
sions of the lower part at a horizontal line representing 
the heaven over the sculpture on the base, that it 
measured 12 palms 6 onci on two sides, and the two 
others 12 palms 10 onci. Adopting the greater of 
these two measurements, and giving to the obelisk its 
entire length as recorded, the proportions will be found 
to agree tolerably with those laid down as usually 
given to these monuments by the Egyptians; viz., 
that the height of the pyramidion should be about 
a tenth of the whole length, and the base a tenth of 
the shaft. 

On the pyramidal part of the obelisk of San Gio- 
vanni, on all four sides, is sculptured the same sub- 
ject, differing only in the titles given to the god 
Amon, who presents to Thothmes III. the emblem 
of life, which with one hand he applies to the nostrils 
of the king,? while with the other he holds the hand 
of the monarch. Over this representation, on ‘the 
south side, as it now stands, are a few hieroglyphics 
contained in two lines. 

A similar subject occupies the next compartment on 
all four sides, with this difference only, that in these 
representations the god is seated, and the king is on 
his knees, presenting an offering to the deity. On the 
two narrow sides of the obelisk the altar behind the 
throne of Amon is omitted. 

It is evident in all these sculptures, when the sun is 
obliquely situated with regard to the surface on which 
they are engraved, that the figure and hieroglyphics of 
Amon are considerably lower than the figure and 


® May not there have been, among the Egyptians, a tradition of 
the creation of man? r 
VoL. Iv. M 
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hieroglyphics of the king, and that the sculpture is in 
a different style. 

The next compartment is occupied by the great 
hawk and his accompaniments, (the usual commence- 
ment of hieroglyphic royal inscriptions,) and a figure 
of the king, who, on all sides but the south, is standing, 
and making an offering to this symbol of the divinity ; 
but on the south side he is sitting, and presenting 
to the beak of the hawk the same emblem of life that 
in the former sculptures he receives from the hand of 
Amon, 

Below the hawk, which presides over the centre 
column of the vertical hieroglyphics, is the usual 
parallelogram or standard, terminating in a row of 
perpendicular lines. The two outer vertical columns, 
added by Thothmes IV., are very inferior to the 
centre column in beauty of execution and correctness 
of form: this is also the case on the obelisks of Luxor, 
and that of Porta del Popolo. But the circumstance 
to which it is particularly desirable to call the atten- 
tion of hieroglyphists, is the concavity of the surface 
wherever the figure or titles of Amon occur on this, 
(except on the base, which was executed in the time 
of Rameses,) and on the large obelisks of Karnac ; 
evidently showing that, in these more ancient works 
of the Egyptians, Amon usurps the place of some 
divinity who preceded him, and whose figure and titles 
have been most scrupulously erased, to make room 
for those of his rival: what was the figure of this 
more ancient divinity, or when this change took place, 
are questions interesting in the highest degree to the 
historian and hieroglyphist. 

The vertical columns terminate at about five palms 
from the present base of the obelisk, and immediately 
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below them is the horizontal line that represents the 
sky or heaven to the subject underneath, which latter 
on two sides is entirely obliterated; while, on the 
two others, sufficient remains to discover (even if 
the name of Rameses, who completed the work of 
Thothmes III. and IV., had been wanting,) to what 
period they are to be attributed; a period which, 
brilliant as it was in the production of great works, 
was yet deficient in the higher qualities of art exhibited 
in the sculptures of an age many centuries prior, as 
this monument itself sufficiently testifies: indeed, so 
ancient are some of the most admirable works of the 
Egyptians, that between them and the Deluge there 
would not have been sufficient time to have invented 
even the tools indispensable to the execution of such 
works, if we were to suppose that man came out of 
the ark uninstructed and barbarous; but, as we are 
told that there were workers in brass and iron before 
that period, there is no difficulty in accounting for the 
perfection displayed in the executive part of these 
curious monuments. They claim, however, our ad- 
miration for other qualities. The knowledge of na- 
tural history which they display must be derived from 
a higher and more ancient source ; namely, from the 
instruction in that science which was given to Adam 
by the Creator himself, and of which these most 
ancient and interesting monuments of human genius 
exhibit perhaps but a feeble manifestation. 

On three sides of this obelisk, and on the obelisk of 
the Porta del Popolo, are deep square holes, generally 
cut in places where the hieroglyphics afforded, as it 
were, an opportunity for so doing without rendering 
them conspicuous. No such blemishes are to be found 
on the obelisks in Egypt: it may therefore be presumed. 
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that it was a contrivance of the Romans to facilitate 
the transport and erection of these ponderous examples 
of ancient magnificence ; particularly as similar holes 
are found in the great stones in the wall of Baal-bek, ” 
which is known to be of Roman construction. 


Il, FLAMINIAN OBELISK. 


The obelisk of the Piazza del Popolo, called also the 
Flaminian, is the third-in point of size now standing 
in Rome.* 

It is historically recorded (Amm. Marcel. lib. xvii. 5 
Plin. lib. xxxvi. c. 29) that this obelisk was brought 
from Heliopolis, in Egypt, by Augustus, and placed in 
the Circus Maximus, or the Campus Martius, whence 
it was excavated by order of Sixtus V., and elevated 
on its present pedestal in the Piazza del Popolo, a. p. 
1589.5 Sixtus V., with a spirit much more to be 
esteemed than that which animated the iconoclasts; 
availed himself of these monuments of ancient Rome 
by dedicating them to the service of Christianity. 

This obelisk was found broken into three pieces; 
and in order to render it capable of sustaining: itself, 


4 It is said that a large obelisk forms the foundation of some 
palace in the Corso, near the Gesii.—Nibby's Rome, 

® This is evidently the obelisk of Sesostris, referred by Pliny, 
xxxvi, 29, to the Campus Martius ; while that of king Semneserteius 
(the contemporary of Pythagoras), which the same writer refers to 
the Circus Mazimus (xxxvi. 7), is as clearly the present obelisk of 
Monte Citorio—the reputed Campensian obelisk of Pliny,—which 
is of the Saite dynasty. These two obelisks were chronologically 
reversed by the learned Dr. Young and other writers previously to 
the detection of the true hieroglyphic names,—that of Monte Ci- 
torio having been referred to the Sesostride, and that of the Porta 
del Popolo to the Psammitichi. 
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three palms’ length was cut from the base. Its present 
height is 107 palms, and, according to the same 
author, (Cipriani, from whom I extract this measure,) 
the base is 11 palms wide; which measure, multiplied 
into its original length, would make the former one- 
tenth of the whole height within one palm. The pyra- 
midion in this example, like that of San Giovanni, is 
adorned with sculpture on all the four sides. The 
subject represented is the king in the form of a sphinx 
making offering to the god. The hieroglyphics in the 
two ovals in front of the sphinx are the same as those 
in the ovals of the tomb discovered by Belzoni in the 
valley of the Biban-al-moluk, except on the east face, 
as it now stands, on which side of the obelisk the 
name of Osirei does not once occur ; in other respects 
the subject is the same. 

The next compartment is occupied by a similar 
subject to that engraved on the pyramidion; but in 
this representation the king appears in propria persona, 
offering precious gifts to the divinity before whom he 
is kneeling. The same arrangement as to the hiero- 
glyphics takes place in this series; viz., on three 
sides are the name and title of Osirei, and on one side 
(the east) the name of his son and successor Rameses. 
In none of these subjects is the god represented giving 
the emblem of life to the king, as in the Lateran 
obelisk. 

After this compartment follows, on each face of the 
obelisk, the three vertical columns of hieroglyphics : 
over each column presides the hawk, with the usual 
oblong enclosure, terminating in certain horizontal and 
perpendicular bars. 

The centre column on each face is deeper and better 
executed than the lateral ones: the surface within the 
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hieroglyphics of the centre column is polished,’ and it 
continues to the base; but the two outer columns 
terminate at about 12 palms from it, that space being 
occupied by a figure of the king on one side of the 
column, and on the other by the figure of the deity, to 
whom the king, on each face, is represented as offering, 
on his knees, various gifts. The ovals that accompany 
this series on the east side are those of Rameses, and 
on the three other sides, those of his father. The only 
other remarkable difference in the sculptures on the 
base is, that on the east side the god is in the erect 
position, while on the other he is sitting. 

The high historical value of this monument is in- 
creased, like that of San Giovanni, and those at 
Alexandria, by the circumstance of its being the 
work of more than one monarch; for it is evident 
that the east face is entirely the work of Rameses, 
and the three other faces, except the lateral columns, 
the work of Osirei. The lateral columns in all the 
faces are the work of Rameses. It seems to have 
been not unusual to erect obelisks with but one 
column of hieroglyphics down the centre, the side 
lines in every instance appearing to be an after-work, 
and, in most examples, being demonstrably so. The 
outer columns on the great obelisks of Karnac, that 
of St. John Lateran, and those of Alexandria, I think 
are decidedly posterior. The obelisks of Materiah, 
of the Atmedan or Hippodrome in Constantinople, 
and the small one in the Piazza Rotonda, have but 
one centre column. 


© This is also the case with the centre column in the Lateran 
obelisk, and those of Luxor; the two. outer columns, in all these 
examples, being seemingly left from the chisel. 
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The well-known character’ which occurs in the oval 
of Osirei, on this obelisk, and on most other monu- 
ments where it was sculptured, has been either care- 
fully converted into the figure of the hawk, or rudely 
obliterated. The age at which that universal destruc- 
tion of this curious figure took place may be defined 
in some measure by this monument; for it occurs 
once on the east face, among the small hieroglyphics 
of the subject on the base: it was therefore not till 
after or in the age of Rameses, that the order for 
converting it into the hawk, or obliterating it, was 
issued. In this instance it has been rudely defaced, 
but in the hieroglyphics of the centre columns, where 
it occurs only in the name of Osirei, it has been most 
ingeniously converted into the hawk-headed figure by 
lowering the surface within a prescribed line, sufli- 
ciently to obliterate the ears and tapir-like proboscis 
of the animal, and then engraving the hawk’s head 
in its place. This, indeed, was the only means of 
accomplishing the change; for the hieroglyphics of 
this obelisk partake of the character of those on the 
walls of Medinet Haboo, being very deeply cut. It 
would therefore not have been possible, in this in- 
stance, to have eradicated the character, as on the 
obelisk of San Giovanni, without too much injuring 
the surface. 

The hieroglyphics of this obelisk are very inferior 
to those on the Lateran monument; but inferior as 
they are, the attempts at restoration are conspicuously 
worse ; and when we consider that these restorations 
were made in Rome, where the Genius of Sculpture 


7 ‘This character has been the theme of a learned and ingenious 
dissertation ; “ Chronological Inquiry,” by J. P. Cory, Esq. 
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has resided ever since he was driven from the shores 
of Greece, we may form some notion of the excellence 
of those monuments of Egypt, which hitherto have 
been considered as specimens of the infancy of art. 


Ill. OBELISK OF THE PIAZZA ROTONDA, 


This obelisk was re-erected by Clement XI., in the 
Piazza Rotonda, a.p. 1711. It is much smaller than 
those of the Lateran and Porta del Popolo. The height 
of the shaft is 72 Roman palms, and its breadth at 
the base 3 palms 6 onci. 

It offers the peculiarity in the apex, and has but a 
single column of hieroglyphics, with the nomen and 
preenomen of Rameses II., on each of the four sides. 

As regards the original sites of the obelisks, it 
should be mentioned, that there are none found on the 
west bank of the Nile, as no pyramids are found on 
the eastern bank of the river in Egypt Proper ;— the 
obelisk appearing to be a decoration of the cities of 
the living, symbolised by the rising of the sun; as 
the pyramid is of those of the dead, symbolised by the 
setting of that luminary. 

There are exceptions to this principle, with regard 
to the dwelling-places of the dead ; for some extremely 
curious and highly wrought tombs are on the east side. 
They are, however, less abundant than on the west, 
and are found only in those parts of the valley where 
the mountains approach the river; but there are no 
eastern pyramids or royal tombs. The Sons of the Sun 
rose and descended with their Father, by whom they 
were never deserted, even in their passage through 
the lower hemisphere. 

I am inclined, as already intimated, to exclude the 
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Fayoom obelisk or pillar, with a semicircular apex, 
from the list of those lofty remains of antiquity, not 
only on account of its form, and bulky and inelegant 
proportions,—the breadth of the base on one side 
being about one-sixth of the whole height, and nearly 
one-fourth on the other,—but also because it is not on 
the eastern bank. It belongs more properly to the 
class of the funereal tablets (), and may help .to 
elucidate a passage in Strabo,* which seems to con- 
nect the obelisks with the sepulchral monuments of 
Egypt, contrary to the evidence of discovery. 

It would be curious to find an obelisk at Memphis, 
where none have hitherto been discovered, nor do I 
think there are any at Gourna. It is, in fact, evident 
that there is nearly as good a reason for not finding an 
obelisk on the west side, as there is for not finding 
pyramids on the east ; nor do I think we shall be able 
to assign a better, till we know more about the wonders 
of ancient times. 


8 After speaking of the rock tombs of the Theban Necropolis on 
‘the western bank, he asserts, that on certain obelisks (tablets?) 
near them were inscriptions declaratory of the wealth and power 
of the kings, and of their empire extending to Scythia, Bactriana, 
India, &c., lib. xvii. 
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most interesting monuments of the ancient world; 
many of them having within the last twenty years 
been broken into small fragments, to make lime for 
the walls of the cotton manufactories of the Pasha. 

The temples of Egypt may be viewed, not only as 
monuments of the intelligence and ancient civilization 
of mankind—as vignettes in the great book of history, 
but also as possessing a peculiar interest, belonging, 
as they do, to a people intimately connected with the 
sacred records ;—a circumstance which of itself gives 
to every fragment of them a charm that compensates 
for the want of that grace and elegance so much to 
be admired in the antiquities of Greece and Rome. 

The obelisk in question is of the red granite of 
Upper Egypt, and measures, from its base to the ex- 
tremity of its broken apex, seven feet three inches. 
The greatest width is nine inches and three-quarters, 
and nine inches on the two other sides of the base. 
The base of the pyramidion on two sides is eight inches 
and three-quarters ; and on the other two, eight and a 
quarter. In this irregularity of the transverse dimen- 
sions, no less than in its general proportions, it re- 
sembles all the other monuments of the same class, 
the base being about a tenth of the entire height, as 
restored in the accompanying delineation. 

On reference to the scale of the relative sizes of 
Egyptian obelisks on their original sites, and in the 
collections of Europe, which on a former occasion I 
had the honour to lay before the Society, it will be 
found that the present raises the number of standing 
obelisks to thirty, of which eight are in Egypt, four- 
teen in Italy, two in Constantinople, two in France, 
four in England; and descending from 105 feet, the 
colossal proportions of the Lateran, to five feet ten 
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inches, the dimensions of the minor Florentine obe- 
lisk.!. Immediately before the latter, and next to the 
two of basalt in the British Museum, which measure 
eight feet one inch and a half, the subject of these 
remarks comes in as the twenty-ninth of the series, 
when marshalled in the order of their sizes, although, 
in point of antiquity, it will appear that its place is 
among the earliest of these monuments ; since it bears 
the nomen and prenomen of Amonoph the Second, 
who ascended the throne of Thebes in the 160th year 
of Manetho’s 18th dynasty, as the immediate suc- 
cessor of Thothmes the Third,? Mceris or Menophres, 
the author of the canicular period which goes by his 
name, and originates in the quadriennium s.c. 1325-1. 
So that we can hardly mistake in referring the present 
monument to the end of the 14th century before the 
Christian era; the obelisks of Osirtesen, Amon Ni- 
tocri, and the Thothmeses, being its only predecessors, 
and the great majority of a subsequent period, among 
which are the two obelisks of Amyrteus in the Bri- 
tish Museum, and that of Ptolemy and Cleopatra at 
Soughton Hall: its relative chronological place is 


1 Alexandria, one; Heliopolis, one; Karnac, four; Luxor, one; 
Phil, one sandstone, uninscribed; Rome, twelve; Florence, two; 
Paris, one; Arles, one; British Museum, two; Soughton Hall, 
one; Alnwick Castle, one. If to this list we add the prostrate 
obelisk of Alexandria, the nine among the ruins of Saan, or Tanis, 
and the two at Karnae (of which fragments only remain), in all 
twelve of the colossal order, and of the period of the 18th and 22nd 
dynasties, the total number of known Egyptian obelisks will be 
augmented to forty-two. 

2 The statement of Herodotus, 11. 13, that scarcely 900 years 
had elapsed from the death of Meeris, when the historian visited 
Egypt, appears to identify him with Menophres, whom Theon 
refers to the same period. 
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immediately before the great Sphinx, the work. of 
Thothmes the Fourth, the son and successor of this 
Pharaoh. 

While Amonoph the Third, whose remains are 
abundant, more particularly in our national collec- 
tion, is the accredited Memnon of the Greek and 
Roman writers, Amonoph the Second, whose re- 
mains are scarce in the same ratio, (there being, I 
believe, not a single example in the British Museum,) 
is the Memnon of the Egyptian historian Manetho, 
whose Rathotis corresponds in name and place with 
the lower shield (Rathek), the third Amonoph of the 
hieroglyphic tablets, and of the statues in the plains of 
Gourna. ‘‘Amonophis reigned thirty-one years; he 
is supposed to be the Memnon to whom the musical 
statue was erected.” (Manetho apud Syncell. ; Cory’s 
‘Ancient Fragments,” page 116.) To this piece of 
information Eusebius adds, ‘ the Ethiopians, arriving 
from the river Indus, settled on the confines of Egypt,” 
(Chron. Hieronym. num. 400-403,)—a remark which 
gives date to a tradition preserved by Herodotus (v1. 
70), Strabo (11.), and other writers, that the same race 
inhabited the banks of the Indus and of the Upper 
Nile, and which has derived confirmation from the 
affinity between the Ethiopic and Sanscrit systems of 
writing pointed out by two learned men, Dr. Wall 
and Mr. Tudor, (Proceedings of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, Nov. 1837; Proceedings of the Numismatic 
Society, Jan. 1839,) apparently without either being 
aware of the theory of the other. The hieroglyphics 
of this interesting monument are nearly allied to that 
kind which may be strictly denominated Incavo, there 
being scarcely any rotundity within the outline,—a 
style unusual in monuments of this class and period. 
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A peculiar feature of this obelisk is, that it is in- 
scribed only on one face; and, excepting two cha- 
racters, which are a little doubtful, (owing rather to 
the slight incavo of the sculpture than to any subse- 
quent injury,) the inscription is entire: as usual, how- 
ever, on many of the remains of the Amonoph family, 
the nomen, where it is most prominent, appears to 
have been inserted to the prejudice of some former 
characters ; the surface within the shield having been 
sufficiently lowered to obliterate whatever was en- 
graved before the present characters were inserted, 
as may be easily ascertained by placing a ruler along 
it; whilst the same nomen also occurs among the 
small hieroglyphics on the upper part, which appears 
not to be an after-work. 

The after-insertion of the nomen in all the known 
remains of Amonoph the Third, the grandson of the 
Pharaoh of this monument, to the prejudice of one 
more ancient which agreed with the prenomen of 
Amonoph the Third, is a fact which has not been 
sufficiently considered nor satisfactorily explained ; 
and the problem in this instance extends to the second 
Amonoph, while the difficulty seems to be increased 
by the circumstance of the nomen on the upper part 
being of the original work. Did the Amonophs, by 
the insertion of a name founded on that of their 
tutelar divinity Amon, mean to supersede the worship 
of the divinity from whom the obliterated royal name 
was derived ? 

In my former Paper, on three of the Roman Obe- 
lisks, I alluded to the usurping propensities of the god 
Amon. The recovery of an obelisk of so interesting 
a reign, and certainly the only one of Amonoph the 
Second, of whom so few remains are to be found 
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The account given by Zoéga shows that this obelisk 
was originally brought from Heliopolis to Rome by 
Augustus, and was erected in the Circus Maximus 
by that emperor, and that it was set up in its pre- 
sent position by Pope Sixtus V. in 1589. 

The inscriptions themselves will show that the obe- 
lisk was originally erected by the Pharaoh who has 
been called Ousirei I. by Champollion and Rosellini, 
but whose name was Menephtha-Sethai, the father of 
Rameses the Great. The greater part of the inscrip- 
tions are, however, of the reign of Rameses himself. 

The date therefore of this monument, according to 
Wilkinson, will be between 1385 and 1355 3.c.; but, 
according to Rosellini, between 1580 and 1600 B. c. 

The inscriptions on each side of the obelisk consist 
of four distinct parts : 

1, The apex. 
2. The square compartment under the apex. 
3. The longitudinal columns. 

* 4. The base. 

Each of these parts shall be noticed separately. 

1. The apea.—lIt will be observed at a glance that 
the inscriptions on the apex are all of the same general 
character. Each is composed of a group consisting 
principally of a sphinx placed upon a pedestal, in 
front a deity seated on a throne; and each has four 
lines of hieroglyphics above the figures. The two 
lines which are over the sphinx contain in each case 
the nomen and prenomen of a king. Those on the 
north, south, and west sides of the apex contain the 
nomen and prenomen of Menephtha-Sethai, the father 
of Rameses the Great: the east, those of Rameses 
himself, 

The inscription over the head of Rameses on the 
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east side of the apex (ac) reads thus: ‘The good 
god, (rHE PHARAOH, GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, AP- 
PROVED or THE SuN,) the son of the Sun (Ammon- 
mar Ramesgs), (Says) Give (me) a life strong and 
pure.” The deity, who is seated on a throne crowned 
with the shent or double crown, holds in his hand the 
crux ansata, and says, (ab) ‘‘ We give thee a pure 
life: (we) Athom, lord of Heliopolis.” 

The inscription on the west side of the apex is as 
follows: over the head of the sphinx (ac) is written, 
“The good god, (tax PHARAOH, ESTABLISHER OF 
susticg,) the son of the Sun, Meneparua-Seruat, 
(says) Give (me) a life strong and pure.” The deity 
says, (2b) ‘“ We give thee all strength: (we) Athom, 
lord of Heliopolis.” 

On the northern side of the apex the inscription 
over the sphinx contains the name of the king Me- 
nephtha-Sethai, and reads the same as that upon the 
west, but that which is over the deity (a b) is different. 
This deity is one of the forms of the Sun, and has 
a disc over his head, while the sphinx here wears the 
double crown. The god says to the king, “ We give 
thee strength: (we) Thoré in his sacred bark.” 

On the south side of the apex the inscription is 
the same as the north, except that the god is a dif- 
ferent form of the solar deity. He says (ab) to the 
sphinx, “We give thee a life all strong and pure: 
(we) Horphra or Horus-Phra, lord of the two worlds, 
the great god, the lord of heaven.” 

2. The square compartment under the apex.—In each 
of these the king is represented not as a sphinx, but in 
his proper human form. He has a head-dress com- 
posed of a disc, and two ostrich feathers surmounting 
the common ornament of goats’ horns. He is kneeling 
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on one knee, to present his’ offerings. On the east, 
the king, Rameses the Great, who presents a small 
figure of Justice to the god Athom: on the west, 
north, and south, the king is Menephtha-Sethai, who 
presents offerings and libations to the deities Athom, 
Thoré, and Hor-phra, respectively. The inscriptions 
and the gifts of these deities are the same as in the 
corresponding sides of the apex, except that Athom 
and Thoré give him ‘an enlarged heart,” (a d.) 

3. The longitudinal columns.—Below the square 
compartment the inscriptions are divided into three 
columns, each commencing with the figure of a hawk, 
the sacred bird of Horus or the Sun, crowned with 
that double crown of “‘ the upper and lower regions” 
which belonged more especially to Horus. Beneath 
the hawk, in every column, is the peculiar parallelo- 
gram called the standard of the kings ; each of whieh 
standards upon this monument begins with the figure 
of a bull, which, as we learn from Horapollo, was the 
symbol of might or power united with moderation. 

The vertical columns therefore, each of them, begin 
with the symbol of Horus, (called also Apollo by 
the Greeks,) and with the symbol of power; and, as 
Champollion long since observed, if we refer to the 
Greek translation of the obelisk given by Ammianus 
Marcellinus from Hermapion, we find that several of 
the cro?yo begin with the words ’Aréiwv xpatepds, 
‘ Apollo’ or ‘Horus the powerful,’ just in the same 
manner as in these longitudinal columns. From this 
and other circumstances Champollion justly inferred 
that by the c7ozyo. were meant these columns. 

We shall also find other points of agreement be- 
tween these inscriptions and the Greek of Hermapion 
as we proceed. But it will be best to make a literal 
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translation of the inscriptions, as far as we can, before 
we enter into further comparison. 

A slight inspection of the royal titles contained in 
the ovals or cartouches will serve to show that the 
central column of inscriptions on the north, south, and 
west sides relate to Menephtha-Sethai, the father of 
Rameses the Great, while the whole of the east side 
and the two outside columns on each of the other 
sides relate to Rameses himself. 

We will first take the columns on the east side. 
The heads of all the animals on this side being turned 
to the right, we must begin, according to the general 
rule, to read the horizontal lines of figures on each 
column from right to left. These horizontal groups 
will be distinguished by the numerals according to 
their order. The translation of the titles contained in 
the standards will be given in italics, whilst those in 
the ovals will be printed in carrraxs. 

East Side.—Right-hand column A. 

1The Horus, ? the powerful, * the beloved of the Sun, 
‘the Ra (i. e. the Sun), * the offspring of the gods, 
the subjugator of the world, 7the king, ®*tam Pua- 
RAOH, GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SUN, 
®son of the Sun, '° AmmMon-ma1 Ramesgs, “ who gives 
18 joy to * the region of Heliopolis, '’ when it '’ beholds 
™ the radiance ' of the Solar mountain. ' He who 
does this is the "lord of the world, ® THz PHaraon, 
GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, * son 
of the Sun, * Ammon-mar Rameses, * giving life 
*like the Sun. 

East Side.—Centre column B.* 
1 The Horus, ? the powerful, * beloved of justice. *The 


1 The figures referred to are those on the right. 
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king, 5 Puaraon, GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED 
or THE Sun, 7son of the Sun, *Ammon-mar Ra- 
mesEs, “has erected edifices '° like the stars of heaven, 
he hath made “his deeds to resound ' above the 
heaven, ' scattering the rays of the Sun, rejoicing 
“over them “in his house 'of periods of years. 
8In the — year of his majesty, * he made good 
this edifice of his father, *! whom he loved, ™ giving 
stability to his name in the abode of the Sun. * He 
who hath done this is the son of the Sun, * Ammon- 
mat Ramzszs, * the beloved of Athom, lord of Helio- 
polis, * giving life 7° for ever. 
East Side.—Left-hand column C. 

‘The Horus, *the powerful, °the beloved of justice, 
*the resplendent Horus,® the director of the years, 
®the great one of victories, 7 the king, *Paaraon, 
GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SUN, °son 
of the Sun, '°Ammon-mar Rameszs, ™ has adorned 
1 Heliopolis with “great ' edifices, '* honouring the 
gods ' by (placing) their statues “in the '* great 
temple. He, the lord of the world,  Puaraon, 
GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, 7! son 
of the Sun, * AmMmon-mar Rameszs, * giving life 
for ever. 

North Side.— Right-hand column D. 

1 The Horus, * the powerful, * the beloved of the Sun, 
the *Ra, > begotten of the gods, the °subjugator of 
the world, 7the king, * PHARAOH, APPROVED OF THE 
Sun, °son of the Sun, '°Ammon-mar Ramesses, who 
1 magnifies his '*name “in ™ every region '° by the 
17 greatness | of his victories, the lord of the world, 
20 PHARAOH, GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE 
Sun, “son of the Sun, * Ammon-mar Ramesss, 
35 giving life * like the Sun. 
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North Side.—Centre column E; . 

*The Horus,* the powerful, * sanctified by truth or 
justice, *lord of the diadems of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, *Month or Mandou of the world, ‘possessor (?) 
of Egypt, 7 the resplendent Horus, the Osiris (?), *the 
divine priest of Thoré, °the king, !° PHaraon, THE 
ESTABLISHER OF JUsTICE, “who renders illustrious 
‘7 the- everlasting ' edifices ' of Heliopolis, '* by foun- 
dations (fit) for the support of *° the heaven, who has 
established, honoured, “ and adorned the * temple of 
the Sun and of the rest of the gods, “ which has been 
sanctified by him, * the son of the Sun, ® Menrratia- 
Sernat, ” the beloved of * the spirits (birds) of Helio- 
polis, * everlasting * like the Sun. 

North Side.—Left-hand column F. ' 

‘The Horus, * the powerful, *the son of Noubti or 
Seth, *the resplendent Horus, the ‘director of the 
years, °the great one of victories, 7the king, *PHa- 
RAOH, THE GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE 
Sun, *the son of the Sun, ??Ammon-mAr Rameszs, 
“who fills '*the temple of Benné “with "7 splendid 
15-16 objects, the lord of the world, ® PHaraon, THE 
GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, *' the 
son of the Sun, * Ammon-mar Ramzsss, * giving life 
* for ever. 


_ The sowth and west sides are to be read from left to 
right in each of the perpendicular columns, the heads 
of the animals being all turned towards the left. 

South Side.—Left-hand column G. 

‘The Horus, *the powerful, *the beloved of justice, 
*lord of the panegyries, ‘like ®his father Phtha- 
Totonen or Totnen ; 7the king, * PHaraou, GUARDIAN 
OF JUSTICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, °son of the Sun, 
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‘0AmMon-MAI Ramuszs, ™ begotten and '? educated 
“by the gods, builder ' of their '’ temples, } lord 
of the world; % PHaraoH, GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, 
APPROVED OF THE SuN, #!son of the Sun, 7? Ammon- 
mal Rameszs, * giving life * like the Sun. 

South Side.—Centre column H. 

‘The Horus, * the powerful, * the piercer of foreign 
countries by his victories ; *the lord of the diadems of 
Upper and Lower Egypt, *the establisher °of ever- 
lasting °* edifices ; *’ the resplendent Horus, 7 making 
his sanctuary ‘in the Sun, who loves him ; * the king, 
10PHARAOH, ESTABLISHER OF JusTICE, ' the adorner 
of Heliopolis, “who makes libations to the Sun, 
“and the rest of the lords of the heavenly world, 
» who gives delight by his rejoicings *!and—by ™ his 
eyes. * He does it, the son of the Sun, *Mk- 
NepPHTHA-Seruat, * beloved of Horus, the lord of the 
two worlds, ”’ like the Sun, * everlasting. 

South Side.—Left-hand column I, 

1The Horus, * the powerful, *the son of Phtha- 
Totonen, *lord of the diadems of Upper and Lower 
Egypt, * possessor of ° Egypt, ®* chastiser of °’ foreign 
countries ; 7the king, *PHARAOH, GUARDIAN OF JuUS+ 
TICE, APPROVED oF THE SuN, son of the Sun, 
© Ammon-mart Ramesses, '' who causes ! rejoicings 
3in Heliopolis '* by displaying his royal attributes ; 
lord of the world, PHARAOH, GUARDIAN oF JuS- 
TICE, APPROovED or THE Sun, *'son of the Sun, 
22 Ammon-MAT Ramesss, * giving life * for ever. 

West Side.—Left-hand column K. 

‘The Horus, ? the powerful, * the beloved of the 
Sun, *lord of the panegyries, * like his ° father Phtha- 
Totonen ; 7 the king, * PHaraon, GUARDIAN oF JUS- 
TICE, APPROVED OF THE Sun, °son of the Sun, 
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1” Ammon-Mal Rameszs, " lord of the diadems, ' pos- 
sessor of Egypt, 'chastiser of ‘foreign countries, 
1 lord of the world, *° PHARAOH, GUARDIAN OF JUSTICE, 
APPROVED OF THE Sun, son of the Sun, ” Ammon- 
mat Ramesss, ** son of * Thoré, * giving life. 

Centre column L. 

1The Horus, * the powerful, * the beloved of the Sun 
and of justice, * lord of the diadems of Upper and 
Lower Egypt, ° scourge of foreign countries, ° piercer 
of the Shepherds; 7 the resplendent Horus, 7 beloved 
of the Sun, *whose name is magnified; °the king, 
10 PHARAOH, ESTABLISHER OF Justice, ™ who fills He- 
liopolis '? with 'obelisks, “to illustrate with (their) 
# rays the *temple of the Sun; who, like the phoenix, 
fills * with good things * the great temple of the gods, 
inundating (?) it with *“rejoicings. He does it, who 
is the *son of the Sun, ® Menepnrna-Setuat, * be- 
loved of the rest of the gods ” who inhabit the great 
temple, * giving life. 

Right-hand column M. 

‘The Horus, ? the powerful, * the son of Athom, 
*the Ra, ° offspring of the gods, *subjugator of the 
world; 7the king, *PHARAOH, GUARDIAN oF JUSTICE, 
APPROVED OF THE Sun, *the son of the Sun,  Am- 
mon-MAI Ramesgs, ‘the resplendent Horus, ' the 
director of the “ years, the great one of ! victories, 
the lord of the world ; *® PHARAOH, GUARDIAN OF JUS- 
TICE, APPROVED OF THE SuN, * the son of the Sun, 
*2 Ammon-MaI Ramesss, 7**son of 7’ Thoré, * eternal. 

4. The inscriptions at the base. 

On the east side, the Pharaoh, Rameses the Great, 
is represented kneeling before the god Athom, and 
offering him with the left hand one of the common 
pyramidical cakes. Over the king’s head are his 
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standard and his two oval titles, which have occurred 
so often in this Paper that it is useless to repeat them. 

The inscription over the head of Athom says: ‘ We 
give thee the throne of Seb (Saturn), the altar (or 
honours) of Athom + -- - - - the diadems of Horus 
and Noubti, in a pure life: (we) Athom, lord of He- 
liopolis, the great god.” 

On the north side, Menephtha-Sethai, the father of 
Rameses the Great, is represented kneeling before the 
hawk-headed deity Hor-phra, or Horus-Sol. The 
inscriptions over the king’s head consist of his standard 
and his two oval titles, which have been already given. 

Over the head of the solar deity is written —‘ The 
speech of Hor-phra, lord of the two worlds.. We give 
thee vigour, magnanimity, and strength, to have a life 
pure, and, like the sun, everlasting.” 

The south side of the base represents the king Me- 
nephtha offering the ordinary vases of unguents before 
Phra. The titles over his head are more than usually 
extravagant. He is called ‘‘ the beloved of the great 
god, lord of heaven, residing in this temple. The 
Horus, the powerful, giving life to the two worlds, the 
king, lord of the world, lord of the eye of the Sun (2), 
the lord of strength.” He is also called “son of the 
Sun, being of his race, and loving him.” 

The inscription over the solar god says: “The 
speech of Hor-phra, the enlightener of the two worlds, 
the great god, lord of heaven: We give thee all the 
worlds, all the countries - - - - - - ; and to be lord of 
the south and the north, like the Sun, sitting for ever. 
upon the throne of Horus.” 

The west side of the base represents Menephtha- 
Sethai kneeling before a standing figure of the same 
solar deity, crowned with the shent, to whom he is 
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making libations. The inscription is the same as that 
on the south side of the base, except that the standard 
is different. It bears the titles of the Horus, the 
powerful, like Month, or Mandou. 

It will be easily observed that if we throw out the 
numerous repetitions which occur in these inscriptions, 
the original matter will be brought into a compara- 
tively small compass, and it will not be necessary to 
repeat the etymological notices which I am about 
to offer every time the words or phrases occur. 

The royal titles enclosed in the ovals or cartouches 
have been explained so often by Champollion, Wil- 
kinson, and Rosellini, that it is unnecessary to resume 
the subject. 

I may add, however, to the observations respecting 
the name of the father of Rameses the Great, that in 
the hieroglyphic form the first part of his proper name 
might be rendered either Menephtha or Pthamen, ac- 
cording as the name of the god Phtha is taken first or 
last: but in the Hieratic form it always stands last. 
And the second part, which was originally Sethai, was 
afterwards altered by the erasure of the figure of Seth 
or Typhon, and the substitution of Osiris or of Ra. 
This erasure and substitution has been made on the 
lower parts of this obelisk, but in the apex and the 
square compartment beneath it the figure of Seth still 
remains. I have therefore written the name Me- 
nephtha-Sethai, But it must be noted that this king 
is ordinarily called Osirei I. by Wilkinson and Rosellini: 

In the inscription on the west side of this obelisk this 
king assumes the title or epithet of TWP MN€-NET 
(Lor Mone-net) Piercer of the Shepherds. This epithet 
is not found, so far as I am aware, on any other of 
the monuments of Egypt, though the same people are 
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found in the list of captives as early as the time of 
Thothmes V., and probably earlier. They do not 
appear later than the reign of Rameses the Great. 
Let us see then how this will bear upon the questions 
relating to the invasion of the Shepherds, and their 
expulsion from Egypt. 

Josephus adduces several passages from the Egyp- 
tian author Manetho, in which it is stated that after 
the first invasion of Egypt by the Shepherds, in the 
reign of Timeus, there was a long and bloody war 
between them and the Egyptian kings, till they were 
expelled in the reign of Mithra(Mesra)-Thothmosis ; 
but that they afterwards invaded Egypt again, and 
joined with the slaves employed in the quarries against 
the Egyptians. Manetho also relates that they were 
expelled a second time by Sethos and his son Rameses. 
This would agree perfectly well with the monuments ; 
for it is evident, from what we have observed, that 
there was a war carried on from the time of Thoth- 
mes V., or earlier, down to the time of Rameses the 
Great, and not afterwards, and that Sethos takes a 
peculiar title from his victories over the Shepherds. 
But it seems to me quite certain that Manetho refers 
not to the first Sethos, but to another of that name 
who stands at the head of the nineteenth dynasty. 
Dr. Prichard supposes that the account of the second 
invasion and expulsion is merely a confused repetition 
of the narrative relating to the first: but this is not a 
probable hypothesis ; for these inscriptions show that 
there are traces of this people to be found under the 
kings of the eighteenth dynasty, long after the period 
of the first expulsion. 

It may, however, be reasonably supposed that Ma- 
netho has by mistake attributed to the second Sethos 
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or Sethai the exploits of the first; for, whilst we are 
certain that Menephtha-Sethai and his son Rameses 
were two of the greatest and most warlike of the 
Pharaohs, it does not appear that Sethai or Ousirei IL. 
was a prince in any way distinguished. Nor was he 
succeeded by his son, but by a king named Ramerri, 
whose name appears on the monuments, though not 
in the lists of Manetho, 

I have translated the word Penné }@ Heliopolis. 
Hitherto its phonetic value has not [i &% been accu- 
rately determined. Champollion always writes the 
word Poné. He translates it le monde de conversion, 
and supposes it to mean the tropical region. The 
letters of which the word is formed are simply P. N., 
with the determinative sign, the vowel or vowels being 
always omitted.? But the initial character is a gate 
with a sort of flag-staff before it, agreeing with the 
word NMENNE, Penné,- zvAdv.2 And that the word 
means the city of Heliopolis, I cannot doubt ; for that 
city was considered to be one of the gates of heaven: 
and we find that in the obelisk of Osortasen I., which 
is still standing on the ruins of that city, the in- 
scriptions on each of the four sides speak of Athom, 
lord of Penné, the local deity, just as upon this Fla- 
minian obelisk, which was brought from the same 
place. The local genii are also mentioned on both 
these obelisks exactly in the same way (see North 
Side, E. 26) as the birds of Poné or Pené. What 
these mystical birds are, does not clearly appear. But 
there is another bird found upon these Flaminian 
inscriptions, which opens a subject of considerable 


2 T have since found an example in which the vowels are given. 
8 Tattam, in voc. 
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interest, namely, the bird Benné or Bennd, the mys- 
tical bird of Osiris. 

T hope hereafter to prove that this bird is the true 
phoenix of the Egyptians. In the mean time I will 
only observe that the word Benne in Egyptian is the 
name both of the bird phoenix and of the palm-tree, 
just as gotmé is in Greek. In fact, the Greek term 
is nothing more than the Egyptian word with a Greek 
termination, the £ being softened by the aspirate into ¢. 

The same change may be observed in other words 
which have passed from the Egyptian into the Greek 
and Latin languages: as, for instance, the Latin word 
fervor is nothing more than the Egyptian word berber, 
which has nearly the same signification. 

The name of the local deity has been written Atmou 
by Champollion and Rosellini; but the form in which 
it occurs in many places in the Hieratic shows that it 
should be Athom, the vowel being placed after the 
last consonant for reasons of caligraphy. As the name 
Athom occurs as a proper name in the Coptic Lexicon 
of Tattam, it seems strange that the form Atmou 
should have been used, or, at all events, that it should 
have been persisted in. 

The correction of this name suggests an emendation 
of the present corrupt text of the Greek translation of 
Hermapion. It would appear, from the account of 
Ammianus Marcellinus, that this was the very obelisk 
from which the translation of Hermapion was made. 
Whether this be the case or not, it has been inferred, 
from considerations foreign to our present subject, 
that the deity ‘Hpév mentioned in that translation is 
identical with the god Atmou or Athom. 

This identity would be complete if, instead of ‘Hpavos 
vios, we might read ’"H@apos vids. 
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That the Greek text is in a most corrupt state is 
evident. Zoéga says, (p. 26,) ‘‘ Greeca omnia tam in 
editione Romana quam in regio exemplari et in Col- 
bertino deerant, primusque ex codice Hirsfeldensi ea 
edidit Gelenius (in Seriptt. Hist. Rom. Basilez, 1533,) 
quem tamen conjecture suz spius indulsisse non 
dubito.” It would, therefore, be of great service in 
determining this question if any of the correspondents 
of the Society would examine the MSS. of Ammianus 
Marcellinus in the Vatican. 

It seems doubtful, however, from the account given 
by Zoéga, whether any of these MSS. contain this 
part of the inscription. 

Independent of these considerations, the name of 
Athom also suggests an inquiry of a different kind. 
The name of the second station of the Israelites in 
their Exodus from Egypt is Etham. This is written 
ons ATHM in the Hebrew, the characters being 
exactly those of the hieroglyphics. 

The name also of one of the treasure-cities was 
Pithom, which bears the same analogy to the name 
of Athom that Pi-beseth or Pi-basth does to Basht or 
Bubastis. 

For these reasons I am inclined to think that 
Pithom was situated on the spot where the great 
sculptured block was found containing the statue of 
Rameses the Great, sitting between the gods Athom 
and Ra; namely, in the Wady Tomlat between Suez 
and the eastern branch of the Nile. Whether Pithom 
and Etham were the same place may be very doubtful, 
but what has been said will be sufficient to induce 
further inquiry. 

In the interpretation of the hieroglyphics sculptured 
upon this obelisk, I have followed the system of 
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Champollion, and, with the exception of those pas- 
sages which I have marked with a note of interro- 
gation, the meaning of the rest may be considered as 
well established. 

It would occupy too much time to give the proofs 
in detail, but they will be found for the most part in 
the Grammar and Dictionary of Champollion, and in 
the letter of Dr. Lepsius to Rosellini. I am also in- 
debted to Mr. Birch, of the British Museum, for his 
assistance in this interpretation. 
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parait réclamer de bon droit une place, quelle-qu’elle 
soit, dans ’histoire de l’archéologie moderne. Aurait- 
on jamais soupgonné qu’un vase qui avait attiré 
Vattention passionnée de Winckelmann, et qui pos- 
térieurement avait occupé non seulement l’auteur d’un 
grand dessin publié en quatre feuilles,* mais aussi plu- 
sieurs archéologues, dont chacun a son tour y avait 
exercé ses forces avec un succés plus ou moins 
contesté ;° aurait-on, dis-je, soupgonné jamais qu’un 
tel monument, le plus grand et le plus beau de son 
genre, renfermat en lui-méme les renseignemens les 
plus authentiques et les plus suffisants de son argu- 
ment? Pourtant ces renseignemens existent, dans une 
condition appalie, il est vrai, mais qui ne m’empéchera 
point d’appeler par leurs anciens noms inscrits presque 
sans exception, toutes les vingt-neuf figures du vase. 
Au surplus ces renseignemens existent dans une telle 
étendue, qu’outre les dénominations des figures repre- 
sentées, nous apprenons encore le nom de I’artiste 4 
qui nous devons ce chef-d’ceuvre de la poterie Cam- 
panienne. Une inscription tracée bien clairement sur 
la partie supérieure du vase en indique Meidias comme 
auteur.® 

Les figures et les inscriptions les plus voisines au 
nom de cet artiste appartiennent au sujet principal, 
& celui qui occupe le col et Ja partie supérieure de 


MM. Ed. Hawkins et Samuel Birch: c’etaient eux surtout qui ont 
facilité mes recherches durant mon séjour & Londres au mois de 
Juillet, 1839. 

4 D'Hancarville, 1. c. 1. 127-130. 

5 Visconti, Mus, Pio-Clem. 1. 11. p. 2. Zoéga, Bassiril, 11. p. 90. 
Bottiger, Amalthea, 1. 11. p. 291, sg. Gerhard, Archemoros u. d. 
Hesperiden (Abh. d. Berlin, Akad. 1836), S. 47, sg. 

® MEIAIAE ENOIHEEN, Medias éroinaer. 
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notre vase. Personne ne peut méconnaitre le sujet 
dont il s’agit en général dans cette scéne, savoir, l’en- 
lévement de plusieurs Jeunes femmes, dont l’une vient 
de suivre son époux, qui l’emméne dans son quadrige. 
En revanche, l’idole d’une déesse, placée au milieu de 
la scéne, et la présence de plusieurs spectateurs, tant 
de femmes que d’un homme assis, sont les seules par- 
ticularités, qui, dans cet ensemble de nombreuses 
figures si bien disposées, reclament notre attention, et 
nous engagent de méditer, quelle pourra étre la course, 
parmi toutes celles qui sont caractérisées par l’intro- 
duction des femmes, et qui sont célébrées dans la 
mythologie héroique, que le peintre de notre vase a 
youlu perpétuer par son pinceau. Winckelmann’? a 
répondu le premier a cette question. Son opinion est 
principalement basée sur la présence des femmes, qui 
figurent dans le tableau ; elle gagne de vraisemblance 
grace 4 Phomme assis au coin gauche, qui tient un 
sceptre, et qui a toute l’apparence d’un souverain. 
Vhistorien de l'art ayant rejeté par des raisons valables 
les courses nuptiales d’Hippodamie et de Pénélope, 
qu’on pouvait supposer dans cette peinture, se décida & 
la fin d’y reconnaitre Danaiis, roi d’Argos, et la course 
que ce roi avait proposée, selon Apollodore,’ pour 
marier nouvellement ses filles aprés la mort funeste 
de leurs premiers époux. §’il faut rendre justice 4 
cette opinion, on ne peut méconnaitre qu’elle réponde 
convenablement a la totalité de la composition du 
tableau. Zoéga,? préférant substituer aux noces des 
Danaides l’enlévement d’Héléne par Thésée, s’appuyait 
sur un groupe principal de notre monument; mais il 


7 Winckelmann, 1, ¢. mr. 4, 36, sq. 
8 Apollodor, 1.1, 5. Cf. Pausan. ut. 12, 2. 
» Zoéga, Bassirilievi, 1. p. 90. 
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n’aurait su répondre au reste de la composition. C'est 
pourquoi l’explication de Winckelmann fut presque 
généralement adoptée,” et certes, sans un témoignage 
aussi positif que celui que je viens d’acquérir, personne 
ne laurait abandonnée en faveur de la nouvelle, qui 
désormais nous doit étre la seule admissible. 

En effet, les inscriptions qui jettent une nouvelle 
lumiére sur ce vase désignent ces deux hommes repré- 
sentés dans la scéne principale, ni comme ravisseurs 
des Danaides, ni comme ceux d’Héléne, mais bien 
clairement comme les deux fils de Jupiter et Léda. 
A cété des noms de Castor" et de Pollux’ les deux 
femmes enlevées par les héros de Sparte sont appelées 
Eriphyle'* et Eléra.* Le dernier nom se rapproche 
trop du nom vulgaire d’une des filles Messéniennes de 
Leucippus, Hiléaera, et l’enl8vement des Leucippides 
par les Dioscures jouit d’une trop grande célébrité dans 
Vancienne mythologie, pour nous laisser le moindre 
doute, que cet enlévement ne soit representé ici, 
malgré la circonstance, que la sceur d’Hiléaera, vul- 
gairement connue sous le nom de Phoebé, soit signalée 
sur notre vase par un nom tout-a-fait différent. Une 
cinquiéme inscription nous autorise de donner le nom 
de Chrysippe** & I’ écuyer, qui dans l’attente de Castor 
arréte le quadrige de son maitre. On cherche en vain 
quelques autres figures et inscriptions relatives aux 
adversaires des Dioscures, yu que les témoignages et 
les monuments connus jusqu’d présent, concernant 


1 Voyez les passages susdits (not. 2, 5) de Millin, Dubois- 
Maisonneuve, Battiger, Gerhard, ete. 

4 KAZETOP, Kéorop. 

2 MOAYAEYKTHE, torvevers. 

8 EPIOYAH, ‘Epupinn. 4 EAEPA, ‘Edépa. 

® XPYEINNOE, xpicarnor, 
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l’enlévement des filles de Leucippus, attachaient tous 
la plus haute importance de ce sujet au combat, qui, 
& la suite de ce rapt, eut lieu entre les Tyndarides et 
les fils d’Apharée. Le peintre de notre vase avait 
préféré de représenter sans aucune intervention la 
passion des fils de Léda parfaitement d’accord avec 
leurs amantes, sans faire allusion la fin funeste de ces 
aventures, amenée d’aprés Pindare"® par le foudre de 
Zeus. Notre artiste aimait mieux sanctionner la scéne 
de V’enlévement par la présence du Dieu supréme, et 
des divinités protectrices de ’amour. La figure assise 
tenant un sceptre, et non pas un trident,” est) dis- 
tinguée par le nom de Zeus ;'* et la déesse également 
assise, qu’on voit placée au milieu de la scéne sur la 
base d’un autel, est signalée avec la méme évidence 
par le nom d’Aphrodite.’® Ce fait une fois constaté, 
on ne s’étonnera plus que les trois femmes, qui en- 
tourent la déesse, protectrice des amours, représentent 
les trois Graces ; et en-effet une femme distinguée par 
le nom d’une des Graces, savoir par le nom de Peitho,”” 
la Persuasion, précéde les jeunes époux dans lattitude 
d’une danseuse. Les noms de ses deux compagnes 
sont moins connus, mais tout aussi exacts pour carac- 
tériser les compagnes gracieuses de Vénus. L’une de 
ces femmes, qui déploye sa robe devant le pére des 
dieux, porte le nom d’Agaué,” la Brillante; l’autre, 
agenouillée devant Vénus, et occupée a arranger une 
couronne de myrtes, a un nom également expressif, 


16 Pindar. Nem. x. 71 (134). 

¥ Erreur de Visconti (Pio-Clem. 11, 2), corrigée par Meyer 
(Winckelm. m1. p. 453), et Battiger (Amalthea, 1. p. 292). 

8 EYE, zeis. © AMPOAITH, ‘Adpodimn. 

® TEIOQ, neds. 21 ATAYH, ‘Ayain. 
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celui de Chryseis.** Aprés cet ensemble de figures 
parfaitement expliquées par leurs légendes antiques, il 
nous reste une onziéme, dont nous aimerions surtout 
savoir le nom propre. C’est V’idole de la déesse, qui 
domine cette scéne, et qui d’aprés ses attributs pourra 
étre considérée, ou comme Junon, ou comme Diane. 
Toutefois cette idole dépourvue d’une inscription, mais 
relative, comme nous l’avons appris, 4 la demeure des 
filles de Leucippe, roi de Messéne, ne peut guére 
se rapporter 4 un autre culte Messénien, qu’a celui 
d’Artemis Laphrienne, mentionné par Pausanias.™ 
La composition de dix-huit figures, qui décorent la 
partie inférieure du méme vase, a été divisée en trois 
tableaux dans le: dessin publié par D’Hancarville.™ 
Cette division est parfaitement juste. Zoéga,® quoiqu’il 
croyait avoir découvert dans la partie gauche de cette 
longue composition une scéne en rapport avec l’enléve- 
ment d’Héléne, supposé par lui-méme dans le tableau 
principal,—Zoéga, dis-je, qui se flattait d’y reconnaitre 
les Dioscures réunis avec d’autres guerriers avant la 
guerre qu’ils firent & Thésée, ne prétendait pas néan- 
moins de rallier 4 un tel ensemble mythologique les 
deux autres scénes voisines du méme tableau, dont 
Pune doit étre généralement rapportée 4 l’arbre des 
Hespérides, et Vautre paraissait représenter & Zoéga 
Cassandre prisonniére devant Agamemnon. Winckel- 
mann au contraire avait déjd reconnu dans cette der- 
niére scéne Jason et Médée, et c’etait suivant les traces 
de la méme explication que je m’étais cru autorisé 


2 XPYZEIZ, xpuonis. 

28 Pausan. 1v. 31,6. Des recherches ultérieures, que je viens de 
faire sur Vidole susdit, seront imprimées dans les Mémoires de 
lV’ Académie de Berlin, 1840. 

24 D'Hancarville, 1. 128-130. % Zoéga, Bassirilievi, 1. p. 90. 
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d’attribuer les trois tableaux unis de cette composition 
& Vensemble de l’expédition des Argonautes; expé- 
dition, qui, d’aprés le récit d’Apollonius de Rhodes,” 
me paraissait offrir un rapport intime avec la fable des 
Hespérides.*” Je dois cependant renoncer le premier, 
& Vespoir que j’avais eu d’expliquer les trois scénes 
qui nous occupent, par une suite d’événements, ap- 
partenant tous 4 la méme fable. Les inscriptions nous 
autorisent bien de voir Hercule et les Hespérides dans 
la scéne centrale, et de reconnaitre Médée dans le 
tableau a droite: mais pour le tableau gauche elles 
paraissent substituer des individus obscurs aux noms 
illustres de la fable, qu’on y avait soupgonnés, 

Fixons d’abord notre attention sur la scéne centrale, 
et sur les inscriptions qui viennent a notre secours pour 
l’expliquer. Dans la conviction. que les trois femmes, 
placées au milieu de ce tableau autour du pommier 
sacré et du serpent, son gardien, ne pouvaient repré- 
senter que les Hespérides, ce qui nous frappe le plus ce 
sont les dénominations, non moins inconnues qu’ex- 
pressives, qui désignent ces Nymphes. Nous lisons 
au-dessus d’elles les mots Lipara,?* Chrysothemis,” 
Asicherthré,*°— mots qui expriment |’abondance, le 
lustre, et la liberalité,” des divines filles. d’Atlas. Her- 


26 Apoll. Rhod. iy. 1396, sq. 

27 Gerhard, Archemoros u. d. Hesperiden (Abh. d. Berlin. Akad. 
1836), S. 48, sq. 

38 AINAPA, Aurépa. ® XPYZOOEMIE, xprosbeus. 

® AZIXEPOPH, ‘Acixépopy. M. De Witte croit y avoir reconnu 
le nom AEETEPONH, *Acrepérn, nom identique avec Iepithéte 
doreponés. 

31 Si le nom ’Acwxépépn est juste, il faut le dériver du mot douyeip, 
foixelp, cité’ en deux passages d’Hésychius avec les explications 
dorixds, Bayidjs, sans étre mentionné dans les dictionnaires mo- 
dernes. 
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cule, qui attend les trois pommes de leurs mains, est 
assis 4 cété droit d’elles ; on ne pouvait se méprendre 
sur sa personne, méme sans l’inscription du nom, qui 
est cependant bien lisible.** I est accompagné d’Io- 
laus, dont le nom s’y trouve aussi ;** et un autre com- 
pagnon placé au coin opposé de la méme scéne, et 
marqué par le nom de Klytios,* nous rappelle le héros 
d’Gichalie de ce nom, qui, d’aprés le Scholiaste de 
Sophoele,** fut tué par Hercule, ou bien, d’aprés une 
autre tradition,*® par Alétés. Faute d’autres détails 
pour expliquer la présence de ce guerrier, nous allons 
regarder la femme qui est assise vis-a-vis d’Hercule 
a cété du méme guerrier. Son air majestueux, la 
stephané qui orne sa téte, et le sceptre qu’elle tient 
& la main, firent supposer & Zoéga,’’ qu’elle devait 
représenter Aleméne.° J’avais pourtant proposé** une 
autre opinion, celle d’y voir Junon reconciliée avec 
Hercule a la fin de ses travaux. L/inscription de cette 
figure, quoique bien lisible, ne décide pas tout d’un 
coup les difficultés de son explication. Nous y lisons 
le nom d’Hygiéa.*° Ce nom nous rappelle, il est vrai, 
la déesse de la santé, mais ce n’est pas la fille d’Es- 
culape qu’on voudra faire intervenir ici. Il faudra 
plutét se souvenir du culte de Minerve, qu’on adore 
dans plusieurs localités sous cette épithéte,“” pour 
comprendre que c’est la méme déesse qui assiste ici, 
sans égide et peut-étre sans armes,*' et, comme dans 


®@ HPAKAHE, ‘Hpardjs. ® IOAEQE, "Irews. 

4 KAYTIOZ, wriros. % Schol. Soph. Trachin. 263. 
3% Hygin. Fab. 14, p. 36. % Zosga, Bassiril. 1. p. 90. 
88 Archemoros u. d. Hesper. (1. c.) p. 47. 

® YTIEA, ‘yyéa on “Yypela. 4 Pausan. 1. 23, 31, 3, 


4! Ce qui est une lance dans mon dessin de ce vase, est un sceptre 
tout manifeste, d’aprés l’assurance de M. Birch, 
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des vases peints. La Minerve Hygiéa, que nous ve- 
nons de citer, nous en a fourni déja un exemple. 

Il est évident que les trois sujets, que nous venons 
de considérer, accusent des rapports incontestables 
avec les idées d’amour et de-mariage. L’enlévement 
des Leucippides, et la demande de Jason par Médée 
nous manifestent ce rapport au premier coup-d’ceil, et 
quant 4 Varbre des Hespérides nous n’ignorons pas 
non plus, que c’ était un des sujets les plus expressifs, 
et les plus vulgaires, pour faire allusion aux bénéfices 
des noces.*? Ces allusions se trouvent pareillement 
continuées dans le quatri¢me tableau de notre vase, 
celui qui se trouve 4 cété gauche de la scéne centrale 
du rang inférieur. Nous ne devons pas étre surpris de 
ce que ces allusions ne soient pas rendues par un sujet 
de la fable, mais 4 l’aide d’individus moins illustres, 
qui peut-étre se prétaient plus facilement au but 
éventuel de notre vase. La jeune femme, que nous y 
voyons placée sur un siége élevé, est appelée Chrysis,*° 
nom qui .indique sa richesse, et une raison de plus 
pour lui offrir des hommages. Deux jeunes guerriers 
s’approchent d’elle causant entre eux ; peut-étre c’est 
le fiancé de la jeune femme introduit chez elle par un 
paranymphe. Ils portent les noms d’Gineus* et de 
Démophon. Un autre groupe de trois jeunes gens 
occupe la partie gauche du méme tableau: ce sont 
deux jeunes guerriers dans une conversation assez 
vive avec un troisitme éphébe, qu’on peut considérer 
comme le rival de Démophon. Les noms de ces trois 


49 Voyez mon Mémoire susdit (not. 5): ‘ Archemoros und die 
Hesperiden,’ p. 67, sq. 
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XXV.— OBSERVATIONS UPON THE HIERATICAL 
CANON OF EGYPTIAN KINGS AT TURIN. 


BY 8. BIRCH, ESQ, 


(Read Noy. 25, 1841.) 


In laying before the Society my copy and analysis of 
the Hieratical Canon of Turin, I am well aware both 
of the defects of the document in its present state 
and the feeble light which I am enabled to throw upon 
it. At the same time, the cherished hope that the 
keepers of the Egyptian collection of that city would 
have published it in a correcter form has not been 
realized, and I therefore hasten to give a copy of 
this celebrated document, frequently alluded to, but, 
I may add, seldom seen by the investigators of ar- 
chology. 

The copy from which mine is facsimiled was one 
made by M. Edouard Dulaurier from another of M. 
Seyffarth, who was encharged with the restoration of 
this mutilated document; and the former gentleman 
with great liberality allowed me to make any use of it 
I thought fit, and on the occasion of his second visit 
to England communicated to me the variations col- 
lated by him in another copy among the papers of 
M. Champollion le jeune, now in the Bibliothéque du 
Roi. These are indicated upon my tracings in pencil. 
During the visit of Dr. Lepsius in the year 1839, I 
communicated the copy before the Society to him, and 
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is not correct as it at present exists. The general 
manner in which the papyrus was arranged appears 
to be as follows: there was an introduction, containing 
a general chronological summary, calculated by years 
and generations, then the list of the mythic reign of 
the gods and demigods, followed by the different dy- 
nasties, each dynasty being closed by a summation of 
the number of kings of the line and the years they 
reigned. The earliest name found in the list is that 
of the deity Seb; the latest* appears to be that of a 
monarch of the eighteenth line, apparently Rameses 
the Great. It appears from the list of Manetho in 
the old Chronicle, that the reigns of mortals were 
supposed to be preceded by the mythic ones of certain 
deities, seventeen in number, viz.: 1, Hephaistos 
(Phtah) ; 2, the Sun (Phre or Ra); 3, the Agatho- 
demon (Har-Hat) ; 4, Saturn or Chronos (Seb) ; 5, 6, 
Osiris and Isis; 7, a blank; 8, Typhon. Of these 
are found in the list, Seb, line 13; Osiris or Isis, 
line 14; Horus, perhaps the Har of Hat, line 16; and 
Seth or Typhon, line 15. The eight gods were fol- 
lowed by nine demigods :* 1, Horus ; 2, Mars (Onouris, 
or another form of Horus); 3, Anubis; 4, Hercules 
(Chons or Horus); 5, Apollo (Horus) ; 6, Ammon ; 
7, Tithoes; 8, Horus; 9, Jupiter (Noum). Of this 
rank are found in the Canon, two Horus’, lines 19-22 ; 
Thoth, line 17; Thmei, or-the two Truths, lines 18, 
36, 37; the Totonen gods, line 43; and the deity 
Tot or Tattou (?), line 74. This completes the list of 
that part of the Canon relative to the names of deities, 
attached to whom is the duration of their reign, but 


% Lines 304-308, 
4 Cf. Champollion, Gram. Egyp. p. 141, who has given some of 
these names. 
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few or none have the ciphers perfect; the only one 
given as complete being the god Thoth, and the du- 
ration of his reign, placed at line 3, 126 years. Since 
the deities ought in some order to have followed im- 
mediately after the introduction, it will be seen from 
this portion alone that the restoration which has 
placed them after Menes must necessarily be wrong. 

In the 10th and 11th lines* of the introduction 
occurs the name of the founder of the Egyptian 
monarchy, Menes, written in the same manner as at 
the Ramesseium, and from the repetition of this name 
there is every reason to suppose that the introduction 
contained a summary of the chronology from Menes 
to the epoch at which the list ended. This name is 
followed, line 13, by that of the King Athoth,® a re- 
storation very problematical; and to pass from these 
two names to those already known, in line 118 occurs 
the prenomen of Amenophis III., or Memnon (2), of 
the eighteenth dynasty ; in line 140, the prenomen of 
Amenemhe I.; line 200, that of the unplaced king, 
Re-stor-en or Storenre, represented on a pylone at 
Mount Birkel; line 133, that of a monarch new to 
the chronological series, but since found on a scara- 
bus from the Anastasi collection, B. M.; in line 75, 
a variation of the unplaced monarch Ouonas (Rosellini, 
Mon. Stor., tom. 11. tav. xv. App. No. 12), but com- 
municated to me in the very form it occurs in the 
papyrus, from a vase in the possession of Dr. Abbot 
at Cairo, by Mr. G. R. Gliddon ; in line 129, the pree- 
nomen of the King Amenemhe III., last monarch but 
one of the seventeenth dynasty ; the kings Re mere ka 

5 Cf. also line 93, 

® This name had ‘Athoth* written against it in pencil in M. 
Dulaurier’s copy from M. Champollion, 
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(Mercheres), line 174; Re mere Nofre, line 158; Re 
meri tor, line 173 ; Re sonkh heth, line 138 ; Re samen 
ka, line 139; Har men ka, line 73; Re shaa ophth, 
line 154; Re shaa taou, line 186; a cartouch contain- 
ing the prenomen of a second Re shaa taouo or Shaa 
taou-re, with his name Thothophth (?), line 153; the 
prenomen, Men ka re Mencheres, with the name Tho- 
thophth (?), line 152; Re shaa Nofre or Shaa-nofre re, 
with the name Thothophth (?), line 155; and another 
monarch, Re-shaa ---, with the name Nofreothph 
or Nepherophes, line 153 ; and, in line 86, is the name 
of the queen Neith-akhor (?) or Nitocris (?); and a 
dynasty entirely new to hieroglyphical literature, 
bearing, as a prominent portion of their names, the 
word XOY4, or Kufi. Of these are the kings 

1. Re skuf, line 146. 3. Re mere kufi, line 189. 

2. Re neb kufi, line 191. 4. Shie kufi, line 33. 
The last of these names is apparently erroneously re- 
stored, because it is probable that the expression ‘ Shie- 
altar,’ which precedes, has formed the objective case 
of some function of the Sun. Thus we find on Stele 
Anastasi, no CX YI WIH CN ‘ thurify their altars,’ 
from which the WIH of line 33 may have formed the 
complement of the mutilated name, line 146. Among 
the other names of this list which present an apparent 
degree of truth are the monarchs 


Re nahsi, line 185. Re mam ka, line 142. 

Re s’hbai, line 188. Re men siou, line 220. 

Re - - - oubn, line 180. Re - - n, line 192. 
ee sotep en re, lines 304-308, 


Of these names, which complete the list of those the 
least mutilated, and wearing a certain air of proba- 
bility, the most remarkable are the first two: the term 
NQ?,CI meaning, in Coptic, ‘ insurgent or revolter,’ 
is applied in the hieroglyphics more especially to the 


a 
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black or negro races, and the bird with which it com- 
mences is often depicted black ;? the word NO\@sCI has 
been consequently conjectured to mean, in the more 
ancient language, negro; and the name, line 185, 
consequently implies the Ethiopian, or Negro Sun; 
the following name, line 188, Re s’hbai, means the 
Sun making panegyries, and is, like the former, ap- 
parently an integral name: the succeeding name, line 
180, implies the Sun - - - light; that of line 220, Re 
men sou, the Sun establishing the stars; the name, 
line 192, Pe-ten, or tin (TN), the Sun - - - - Re m - - 
ka; line 142, and lines 304-308 contain the end of a 
cartouch apparently similar to the termination of the 
name of the king Rameses III., or some monarch of 
that line. I had appended to the present Paper a list 
of the perfect kings, and the transcription of their 
hieratic names into hieroglyphic, and a translation, as 
far as practicable, of the whole document; but the 
indifference of the copy as to style, the mutilated state 
of it, and the faulty condition of the restoration, pro- 
hibit more than a bare description of the reading of 
the cartouches. I have also been unable to give the 
exact places where the minute fragments have been 
recomposed. However, while all these circumstances 
combine to render defective this papyrus an historical 
evidence per se, it is possible that it may be one of 
the books out of which the priests read their succes- 
sion to Herodotus, and a list exactly similar in general 
purport to that of Manetho, viz., the succession, with 
the years, days, months of the individual reign, and of 
the whole dynasty. Like the tablet of Abydos, it 
seems to have been chiefly composed of prenomens. 

7 This name Nahsi is, I suspect, to be found in the Nas-amones 
of Herodotus. Cf. also Lenormant Ch. Cours d'Histoire ancienne, 
Syo, p, 325. Par. 1838. 


XXVI.—REPORT TO THE CHANCELLOR AND COUNCIL 
OF THE DUCHY OF LANCASTER ON THE SUBJECT 
OF THE TREASURE RECENTLY FOUND AT CUERDALE. 


(Read Feb. 24, 1842.) 


On the 15th day of May, 1840, this treasure was 
discovered by one of several labourers who were 
engaged in repairing the south bank of the river 
Ribble, on the estate of William Assheton, Esq., of 
Downham Hall, called Cuerdale, near Preston in Lan- 
cashire. The action of the tide having partially under- 
mined that bank, a wall had been built to protect it 
from the further incursions of the water ; and in order 
to make good the ground behind this wall, a quantity 
of earth was brought from a ridge about forty yards 
inland, from which the ground had in the course of 
years been from time to time gradually sloped down 
to the river. In procuring the earth, the labourer 
referred to was first surprised by finding some pieces 
of corroded metal: he had been cutting with his spade 
horizontally under the brow of the ridge at the spot 
described, and on letting down the upper part, and 
throwing it into a wheelbarrow, these pieces of metal 
were observed by him ; and his spade afterwards struck 
a quantity of loose silver coins, some of which he 
VOL, Iv. P 
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then found had been already thrown by him into the 
wheelbarrow with the soil. 

The man immediately proclaimed the discovery to 
his companions, who were at a short distance, and 
upon examination there were found a great quantity 
of coins, numerous bars or ingots of silver of various 
sizes, several silver ornaments having the appearance 
of armlets and rings, some broken articles of silver, 
and more of the same sort of corroded metal, as before 
mentioned, and which may be supposed to have been 
part of a box or the lining of a box that had contained 
the treasure. The men proceeded to fill their pockets 
with the coins, but on the arrival of Jonathan Richard- 
son (Mr. Assheton’s hind), he made them give up all 
they had taken, except one piece each, which he 
allowed them to retain; and the whole of the re- 
mainder of the treasure having been brought together, 
was carried to the house upon the estate, named 
Cuerdale Hall, from whence it was on the next day 
conveyed and deposited with the bankers of Mr. 
Assheton in Preston, to await his instructions, he 
then being at Florence. 

In endeavouring to form some conjecture as to the 
period when this treasure was probably concealed, and 
the circumstances under which it was deposited, we 
must mainly depend upon the aid aflorded us by the 
valuable collection of coins which form so considerable 
a portion of the hoard. These consist of three distinct 
characters or classes, viz., Oriental, Anglo-Saxon, and 
Continental. 

Of the Oriental, which are assumed to be of the 
denomination of Cufic or Arabic coins, it may suffice 
to observe (without the knowledge and experience 
requisite to render any more detailed remarks upon 
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them either useful or interesting), that they appear to 
resemble many of those published by Adler in his 
“Collectio nova nummorum Cuficorum seu Arabi- 
corum veterum,” and seem not to be of a later date 
than the coins of the two other classes. 

The Anglo-Saxon coins present only one specimen 
(and that in two pieces) of any sole monarch anterior 
to the accession of Alfred the Great, being apparently 
a penny of that monarch’s elder brother, Athelred L., 
who reigned from a. p. 866 to 871. 

Of the coins of Alfred, who ascended the throne in 
871 and died in 901, there are many fine specimens 
of types, of which probably there exist no other in- 
stances in any collection. His style on the obverse is 
either simply ‘ Alfred Rex’ or ‘ Alfred Rex Saxonum,’ 
with a portrait of the monarch in the centre; the reverse 
has generally the moneyer’s name, and sometimes a 
monogram of the city, or the name of the place where 
the money was struck: of this character are those 
coined at London, Canterbury, and Oxford. One of 
Alfred’s pennies, coined at Oxford, is preserved in the 
Bodleian Library, and has been hitherto esteemed for 
its rarity.—There are also twelve silver half-pennies of 
Alfred, which exhibit various types: no specimens of 
his coins of this value, though such were strongly and 
with great reason believed to exist, had heretofore 
been discovered. 

Of the coins of Athelstan the Dane, who was raised 
to the throne of East Anglia in a.p. 878, there are 
twenty-two of various types ; they bear on the obverse 
the legend E.D.ELTAN REX, and the moneyer’s name 
on the reverse, and are very different from the coins 
usually attributed to Athelstan, the son of Edward 
the Elder. 
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The coins of Edward the Elder are not numerous, 
but they are generally in good preservation; some of 
them bear the portrait, others simply the king’s style 
and title on the obverse, and the moneyer’s name on 
the reverse; and there is one half-penny, which coin 
is very rare. 

There is one specimen only of the coin of Ceolnoth, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who presided over that 
see from 832 until 871 or 872, and it bears on the 
obverse the Archbishop’s portrait. Specimens of this 
prelate’s coins are more common in other collections 
than are the coins of Archbishop Plegmund, which, in 
this collection, are numerous, and furnish some types 
rarely, if ever, met with elsewhere. There are two 
coins which bear on the obverse the legend ‘ Sitric 
Comes,’ and on the reverse ‘Gundi (Sceldfor) Ber- 
tus:’ this may probably be Sitrig or Sihtric, King of 
Northumbria, who married a daughter of Edward the 
Elder, and died in the year 926, though the inferior 
title of earl would, perhaps, seem to oppose such a 
supposition. 

The most numerous, however, of the Anglo-Saxon 
coins, and perhaps in some respects (particularly as 
bearing upon the question of the time when this 
treasure was concealed) the most interesting, are those 
apparently produced from the mint of the Abbot of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, which bear on the obverse the 
legend ‘Sce Eadmund Rex,’ varied in almost every 
possible mode by insertion, omission, and trans- 
position of letters, and on the reverse the moneyer’s 
name. That these coins were struck at the Abbatial 
rather than at the Royal Mint, although they do not 
bear the abbot’s name or any distinguishing mark 
(unless the A in the centre on the obverse may be 
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presumed to be such), seems to admit of little doubt. 
Ruding conjectures that they should be referred to 
some period subsequent to the grant, from Edward 
the Confessor, of a mint to the abbey, though pro- 
bably at no great distance. If this conjecture hold, 
the theory that the treasure is not of less antiquity 
than the early part of the tenth century would be 
materially shaken ; but if, on the other hand, the 
inference drawn from the character of the coins in 
each distinct class, pointing particularly to some period 
not very remote from the death of Edward the Elder, 
can be sustained, that theory will remain unaffected, 
and a much earlier date, though still manifestly (from 
the type of St. Edmund which appears on the ob- 
verse of this money) subsequent to the martyrdom of 
Edmund, ought to be assigned to the coinage. It 
may be objected, that there is no evidence that the 
abbot enjoyed the privilege of coining money pre- 
viously to the grant from Edward the Confessor ; but 
it does not necessarily follow that some early grant 
may not have been made, though not referred to in 
the Confessor’s charter. The monastery, originally 
called Beadarichesworth, was founded by Sigiberht, 
King of East Anglia, who abdicated his throne, and 
became a monk there, a.p. 634; and on its being 
made the depository of the remains of King Edmund, 
who reigned over the kingdom of East Anglia from 
854 until his death in 870, the name of the place 
was changed to Eadmunsburh, J 
If the probability be conceded of the abbot having 
enjoyed the privilege previously, and that the grant of 
the Confessor was only a confirmation of a pre-existing 
right, and further, if the interpretation given by Sel- 
den in his notes upon the historian Eadmer (p, 217), 
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that the law of Athelstan forbade coining of any money 
which did not bear the name or effigies of the king, be 
admitted, the antiquity of the money bearing the title 
of St. Edmund will be increased by more than a cen- 
tury above that usually assigned to it.’ 

It may, indeed, almost with confidence be inferred, 
that coins of Edmund the Martyr were struck prior 
to the year 928; and the fact cannot therefore, as Dr. 
Pegge conceived, be considered any exception to the 
law of Athelstan passed in that year. 

The circumstance of no money of any sovereign 
subsequent to the time of Edward the Elder being 
found among the coins, certainly affords a strong pre- 
sumption that the concealment of the whole treasure 
must have been early in the reign of his son and suc- 
cessor Athelstan. 

The continental coins present specimens of the 
coinage of the emperors Charlemagne, Louis le Dé- 
bonnaire, and Louis the son of Lothaire. Upon the 
authority of Le Blanc, who has engraved some silver 
pennies of Charlemagne much resembling those in 
this collection, the coins bearing ‘ Carlus. Imp. Aug.’ 
on the obverse, and the names of the cities where they 
were struck, viz., Toulouse, Bourges, and Nevers, on 
the reverse, are assigned to that emperor. 

It must, however, be remarked, that as Charles le 


1 In the account of Coins and Treasure found in Cuerdale, by 
Edward Hawkins, Esq., F.R.S., read before the Numismatic So- 
ciety, Noy. 25 and Dec. 23, 1841, the question of the date of these 
coins is set at rest. Mr. Hawkins remarks at page 37, ‘The dis- 
covery of about 1800 coins, mixed with a large number of those of 
Alfred, would be strong presumptive evidence that they were con- 
temporary, but the fact is proved by four coins which are found in 
this hoard, bearing on one side the name of Alfred, and on the other 
that of Eadmund, with his saintly title.” 
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Chauve, who succeeded his nephew Louis II. in the 
empire a. p. 875, and Charles le Gros, who obtained 
the imperial crown upon the death of Louis le Bégue 
A.D. 879, both used the title of Emperor on their 
coins, it is extremely difficult to distinguish the money 
of those princes, and that possibly better reasons may be 
assigned by an experienced numismatist for attributing 
the specimens selected to either of the two latter em- 
perors, than to the restorer of the Western Empire. 
Le Blanc states that the silver penny of Charlemagne 
weighed 28 grains, and the same coin of Charles le 
Chauve nearly 32 grains: a similar difference is also 
observed in this collection between the coins of these 
two sovereigns. The title of ‘ Pius,’ which appears 
on the coins of the Emperor Louis I., and the ancient 
name of the city of Strasbourg (Argentina Civitas) 
being retained, seems to warrant the preference given 
to Louis I. in assigning the coins so distinguished ; 
although, with regard to some of the coins, whether 
they be of Louis L., or of his grandson the Emperor 
Louis II., cannot easily be determined: the legend 
‘Christiana Religio,’ round the church or temple on 
the reverse of this money, has been thought to show 
the zeal of these princes for religion. ‘The fragments 
of the coin which appears to read Ludovicus Imp. 
with the first two letters of Roma on either side a 
hand, on the obverse, and Benedictus, with the head 
between the letters S. P., for Sanctus Petrus, on the 
reverse, cannot be mistaken for any other money than 
that of Louis II., with whom Pope Benedict IIL. was 
contemporary. With respect to the pennies ascribed 
to Charles le Chauve, some of them may possibly have 
been hastily assigned to that sovereign in preference 
to Charles le Gros and Charles le Simple, who were 
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both also kings of France; but the reasons seemed 
to prevail in favour of Charles le Chauve. The 
question whether any money was coined by Charles 
le Chauve conformably to the edict of Pistes (Kal. 
Jul. 864), or whether some error does not exist in 
the transcripts of that part of the ordinance which 
regulates that the pennies should be marked with 
the legend of the king’s name at length around and 
on the same side with the monogram, and the name 
of the place where the money was struck on the side 
of the cross, is not determined. Le Blane had only 
seen three coins which answered to the direction in 
the ordinance, none of which, however, were struck 
at any of the places to which the coining of money 
was limited by the same edict. 

In this collection are three specimens of a penny 
struck at Limoges, which correspond with the ordi- 
nance as regards the relative positions of the cross and 
monogram, with the king’s name and the name of 
the city; but Limoges is not named in the edict, 
and the title ‘Carlus Rex (R)’, probably for FR., 
presents a difficulty. Those struck at Beauvais, Clare- 
mont, and Mesle, with the titles ‘Carlus Rex,’ ‘ Rex 
fr.” and ‘ Rex fran.,’ are similar to those described by 
Le Blanc, but which M. Petau thinks belong rather to 
Charles the Simple. They may, however, have been 
struck during the fourteen years that Charles le 
Chauve reigned as King of France before the edict 
of Pistes. Those pennies with the legend ‘ Gratia Dei 
Rex’ round the monogram on the obverse, and the 
name of the city where they were struck on the 
reverse, are common. ‘There are some towns, how- 
ever, which occur on the coins in this collection, the 
names of which are not noticed by Le Blanc. Whether 
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any of the money of this character ought to be given, 
in preference, to Charles le Gros, or even to Charles 
le Simple, may better be determined by a skilful 
numismatist. The pennies which are here attributed 
to Louis le Bégue, and have the legend ‘ Christiana 
. Religio’ round the temple, are assigned to him, be- 
cause it is well known that, although he was Emperor 
as well as King of France, he used the title of King 
only. Those with the legend ‘ Misericordia Dei Rex’ 
round the monogram of Ludovicus, struck at the city 
of Tours, appear likewise to belong to Louis le Bégue 
rather than to his son Louis III. The monogram on 
the coins in this collection, of Carloman, brother of 
Louis III., struck at Limoges, seems to differ from 
that figured in the work of Le Blanc, as found on the 
money of this reign coined at St. Médard. On the 
death of Carloman in 884, the Emperor Charles le 
Gros obtained possession of the crown of France, to 
the prejudice of Charles le Simple, posthumous son 
of Louis le Bégue. Upon the demise of Charles le 
Gros, in 888, Odo, or Eudes, son of Robert le Fort, 
was chosen King of France: he died 898. Le Blanc 
remarks that only three pennies of this prince remain ; 
two coined at Angers, and one at Blois. In this col- 
lection appear other varieties, and among them three 
pennies struck at Toulouse, with the monogram of 
Odo in the centre, and the title ‘Oddo Rex fr.’ on 
the obverse ; also seven half-pennies struck at Limoges ; 
two pennies, with the legend ‘ Misericordia Dei,’ and 
the monogram of Oddo Rex in the centre, struck at 
Blois: there are others coined at Tours, Angers, Li- 
moges, the palace of Compiégne, and the city of Lyons. 
The disputes, and partition of the States, on the death 
of Charles le Gros, extended also to the empire of 
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the west and the kingdom of Italy. Guy, or Guido, 
son of Guido, Duke of Espolette, with whom Berenger, 
King of Italy, disputed the succession, styled himself 
Emperor. There is a single coin which appears to 
belong to the former, with the legend ‘ Widettus Imp.” 
on the obverse,? ‘Christiana Religio’ on the reverse. 
Berenger, King of Italy, died 924: of this prince there 
are thirteen coins, all with the legend ‘ Berengarius 
Rex’ on the obverse, and ‘ Christiana Religio’ on the 
reverse. The Emperor Lambert, son of Guido, was 
recognised emperor by Pope John IX, a, p. 902, and 
died 910. There are nine of his coins with the legend 
‘Lambertus Imperator’ on the obverse, and ‘ Chris- 
tiana Religio’ on the reverse. Charles le Simple was 
‘crowned King of France on the 27th January, 893, 
but was not universally recognised until the death of 
Eudes in 898. The coins of the reign of this monarch, 
if the ascription be not a mistaken one, are very nu- 
merous in this collection. The legends round many 
of them are not clearly intelligible, and present very 
great varieties: on some may be distinguished the 
monogram of Charles, which has led to the supposi- 
tion that the others which bear a great resemblance 
in the appearance and style of the coin, though with- 
out any mark or distinction to decide that they belong 
to this reign, ought to be referred to the same class. 
These coins, which, for the purpose of the arrangement 
now made of them (Nos. 246 to 311 in the list, and 
Nos. 1 to 66 in the tray), are consequently attributed to 
some period in, or just previous to, the reign of Charles 
le Simple, require some comment ; they certainly ap- 


2 It has been suggested that the letters on the obverse of this 
coin should be read ‘ Lambertus.’ 
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pear to be at least of French origin, but if upon ex- 
amination the experienced numismatist should see 
reason to ascribe them to some other period of time, 
as well as to some other country than those here named, 
the interest attached to them will not be diminished. 
The first coin in the list, with the legend ‘ Gratia 
Dei Rex,’ and the monogram of Carlus on the obverse, 
and the name of the place where the penny was struck, 
‘ Quento Vici’ (Quentovic), on the reverse, can scarcely 
be supposed of any other country than France; but 
whether it be a penny of Charles le Simple or Charles 
le Gros is not so manifest. The import of the letters 
on the reverse of the second coin is very obscure, One 
of Alfred’s coins, No. 7, bears a similar inscription on 
the reverse, but whether imitated from the French coin, 
or how otherwise to account for the similarity, remains 
to be determined. Many of those coins which read 
‘ Ebraice Civitas’ on the obverse, exhibit on their re- 
verse the same letters, namely, VCRTEN ; No. 282 reads 
‘Ebroicas Civitas’ on the reverse, and ‘Gratia Dei 
Rex,’ with the monogram of Charles, on the obverse. 
If any of these coins should turn out to be in fact 
archiepiscopal coins of York, and merely imitations 
of the French coins, it is difficult to conceive what 
could be the object in adopting the monogram of 
a French monarch, unless we suppose that the de- 
vice was copied by the person who fabricated the 
coins, without knowing its meaning. Some of the 
pennies known as St. Peter’s pennies certainly present 
a similar monogram, and that figured in the last edi- 
tion of Ruding, Plate XXX., No. 3, bearing, obverse, 
R 


SCIETRN, reverse, EBRAICIT, and monogram KOS 
L 


approximates very nearly to some of the coins in this 
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collection. No. 46 reads, obverse, EBRAICE CIVI, 
reverse CSIEFR EHIISE. These inscriptions appear in 
various other forms, and some of the pennies present 
the legend SIE: FRE: DVS REX. 

Nos. 59 and 60 read, obverse, SIECERT REX, 

reverse, D‘NS DS REX. 

No. 61 reads, obverse, SIECERT REX, 

reverse, MIRABILIA FECIT. 

The legends afford a strong presumption that some 
of the coins must have issued from an ecclesiastical 
mint. Many attempts have been made, but without 
success, to discover the meaning of the inscription 
SIEFREDVS REX: it is very difficult to say whether 
this be the name of any king or not. 

Under the year 881, the French chronicles record 
the ravages committed by the Northmen in and near 
the city of Tongres, and other neighbouring places, by 
Godfroi and Sigfroi, two kings of the Northmen 
(Annal. Mettens., and Chron. Sigeberti Gemblac.). In 
882, the Emperor Charles le Gros marched against 
the Northmen with a powerful army. To Godfroi, 
who received baptism, he accorded Fresia and the 
other dignities which Roric had held. He also gave 
to Sigfroi and to Vurmon several thousand pounds of 
gold and silver (ex Annal. Bertiniani). During twelve 
days in the year 882 the fortress of Aslocha was 
besieged, but the Emperor finding the difficulty of 
carrying the siege, had an interview with Sigfroi, king 
of the Northmen, and stood sponsor for him at 
baptism, he having embraced the profession of Chris- 
tianity (Annal. Fuldens. et Chron. Hermanni contracti 
Monachi Augiens.). In the year 884, Sigfroi, who is 
described by the chronicler as “ Sigifridus Danus 
Christianus Regique Fidelis qui nepos fuerat Heori-* 
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Dani,” was sent by Carloman, King of France, and the 
princes assembled in council at Compiégne, to make 
terms with his countrymen, which he at length 
effected (ex Annal. Vedastini). The same person, 
described as Sigifridus Rex Danorum, distinguished 
himself at the famous siege of Paris in February, 886, 
which city was then so ably defended against 40,000 
Northmen by Goscelin, the bishop, and Count Eudes, 
afterwards King of France (Annal. Vedastini, and Chron. 
de Gest. Norm.). 

The famous church of St. Médard was destroyed 
about this time by Sigifred, King of the Danes (Chron. 
de Gest. Norm.). 

Towards the spring in the year 887, Sigifred, King 
of the Northmen, came again to Paris by the Seine, but 
returned to Fresia about autumn in the same year, 
and was there slain (Annal. Vedastini). Some chro- 
nicles mention the death of Sigifroid and Godifroid, 
two kings of the Danes, in a battle against the Em- 
peror Arnoul, a.p. 891. (Chron. Hermanni contracti, 
—Annal. Fuldens. continuat.—Hist. Franc. abbrev. 
auctore Petro Bibliothec.) The period in which this 
chieftain flourished, a.p. 881-887, would accord very 
well with the time at which these coins may possibly 
have been struck, namely, about the close of the reign 
of Charles le Gros. 

The pennies which bear the legend QVENTOVICI 
are deserving of notice; the skill of the geographer has 
been exercised in discovering the true situation of this 
place. It seems now to be agreed that it was some 
considerable sea-port not at present in existence, and 
that the various forms in which the word is found 
simply signify ‘ Quantize vicus :’ its locality is therefore 
fixed near Quanche or Canche, opposite to Estaples, 
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where the monastery of St. Josse now stands. Its 
importance as a mint, in the time of the monarchs of 
France of the second race, is apparent from the words 
of the ordinance restricting the places of the coinage 
of money: ‘ Ut in nullo alio loco moneta fiat nisi in 
palatio nostro et in Quentovico, que moneta ad Quen- 
tovicum ex antiqua consuetudine pertinet.” 

The freshness and perfect preservation, which nearly 
all the coins of this hoard present, lead almost in- 
evitably to the conclusion, that they had not been 
much in circulation at the time that the treasure 
was concealed. There seems some reason to believe 
that amidst the troubles in which Charles was in- 
volved during the latter years of his reign, there was 
frequent intercourse between the two countries of 
France and England. Charles had, no doubt, secured 
the interest of the Anglo-Saxon monarch by the al- 
liance which he had formed, a.p. 919, with Edgyfu, 
the daughter of Edward the Elder; and when, after 
various fortunes, the French king was at length cap- 
tured by Herbert, Count de Champagne and Ver- 
mandois, in the month of June, 923, and imprisoned 
at Péronne, his wife, Edgyfu, fled from France with 
her infant son Louis, and was received back at her 
father’s court. It is but reasonable to suppose that 
the French queen, and they who accompanied her, 
brought with them some stock of money, and such 
articles of value as they were able to collect in the 
emergency of flight ; and it is even possible to conceive, 
that as the coin of a foreign prince would not be so 
readily available as the current coin of the kingdom, 
some one connected with her suite may have con- 
cealed this treasure, intending on some future occasion 
again to possess himself of it, and return with it to 
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his own country. The appearance of so large a pro- 
portion of Anglo-Saxon among the foreign coins would 
not, however, seem greatly to favour this conclusion, 
but may, nevertheless, be accounted for on the sup- 
position. that the treasure was not hidden until after 
a residence of a few years in the country had enabled 
the owner to acquire some wealth in money of the 
national currency. The death of Charles took place 
at Péronne, where he had remained a prisoner for 
some years, on the 7th of October, a.p. 929, but 
the restoration of his son Louis (as Louis IV., called 
d’Outremére) to the throne of France was not effected 
till the year 936. Edgyfu returned to France after 
her husband’s death, and subsequently married the 
son of Herbert, Count of Vermandois, A. p. 951. 

If the preceding conjecture be entitled to any con- 
sideration, it must also be granted that the owner 
of the buried treasure was prevented by death, or 
otherwise, from fulfilling his intention, and that thus 
the secret of the hiding-place became lost with him. 
Another very ingenious and probable suggestion, as 
to the time and circumstances of the concealment of 
this treasure, has been elsewhere made; namely, that 
some powerful but disaffected Northumbrian noble, 
on his way to join the forces of Olaf against Athelstan 
the Saxon monarch, had buried this treasure, with the 
design of regaining it in more peaceful times, but was 
prevented by meeting death in the famous battle fought 
at Brunanburgh, a.p, 938, where Athelstan was so 
signally victorious. In still another, though certainly 
less popular point of view, it might be contended that 
the whole treasure had once belonged to some person 
connected with a royal or other mint; and, indeed, 
the presence of such a mass of broken silver, together 
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with the bars or ingots apparently cast into shape for 
the convenience of coining, and the singular appear- 
ance of some small bits of coin and other metal, 
evidently escaped from the melting cruse, would seem 
at first sight to encourage some such notion, whilst 
at the same time the probability of such an ex- 
planation is considerably lessened by the difficulty of 
conceiving how so much wealth could have been lost 
sight of, even if temporarily concealed in the pressure 
and urgency of either civil dissension at home or hos- 
tile invasion from abroad, unless we presume that it 
had been buried entirely without the knowledge or 
privity of any other than the individual singly engaged 
in secreting it, and that with his life all clue to the 
hiding-place was destroyed. All that can be said, 
however, on this subject, must remain only matter of 
conjecture ; and the true circumstances attending the 
deposit of the treasure will perhaps never be brought 
to light, unless by some happy accident not less sin- 
gular than the discovery of the treasure itself. 

As connected with the mode of commerce in the 
Anglo-Saxon times by means of nominal as well as 
coined or stamped money, it may be proper to say 
a few words on the subject of the ingots, or bars of 
silver, which also form an important part of the 
treasure. These bars are supposed to have been ad- 
justed to a certain weight, for the purpose of paying 
large sums, where the use of the penny (the largest 
coin known in those times) would have been attended 
with inconvenience. Some of these pieces have been 
weighed, but there is not discovered that uniformity 
in weight which was to be expected : the largest pieces 
(of which there are sixteen in number) have been de- 
signated as the ‘ mark,’ said to be a Danish compu- 
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tation, introduced in the time of Alfred; they average 
164 pennyweights each. There are other smaller 
pieces which weigh respectively 88}, 66, 50, 46, 16, 
8, 4, 3, 2 pennyweights,’ or thereabouts. The ‘ man- 
cus’ is supposed to have been of the value of 30 pen- 
nies, or 6s. of 5d. to the 1s.; however, after the tenth 
century it was estimated at 4d. to the ls. only. The 
‘thrimsa’ is supposed to have been equal to 3 pennies, 
or ths of the ls. of 5d. If all the silver bars in 
this collection have been, as it is said, adjusted to a 
weight for the purpose of payments in commerce, and 
not, as it would seem, for the purpose of being after- 
wards coined when required, there must have been a 
great many other denominations besides those above 
specified. The only known coins were the penny, 
the half-penny, the farthing, and the half-farthing. 

Before the discovery of this hoard, there only existed 
a strong presumption that half-pennies were coined in 
the reign of Alfred: it remained for this collection to 
afford the first actual specimens of such a coin. The 
appearance of some coins in this collection, which 
seemed to have been divided into halves and fourths, 
favours the conjecture that such partition was designed 
for the convenience of supplying smaller change. 


Duchy of Lancaster Office, 
Oct. 3, 1840. 
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same legend, Pandina. The types are: Obverse, lau- 
reated head of Apollo; Reverse, EINQNIEQN: female 
figure, standing, holding in one hand a staff, and in 
the other a whip: before her, MANAINA and a star. 
3 A. 

In some of the descriptions previously published,? 
the figure on the reverse has been supposed to re- 
present Minerva; an opinion extremely doubtful, 
probably occasioned by the indifferent state of pre- 
servation of the coins; and the head-dress, being in- 
distinct, was mistaken for a helmet. 

After this discovery, I had the good fortune to find 
a coin.of Terina, which throws great light on the 
subject. Its types are: Obverse, MANAIN: female 
head, elegantly attired; Reverse, female figure, seated 
on an altar or a square base, holding a dove: before 
her, the letters TEP... This coin is perfectly similar 
to one published by Pellerin,’ who, as the name of 
the city was wanting, classed it among the uncertain 
coins of Italy, whence he had received it. Subse- 
quently it was attributed to Hipponium,* on account 
of the legend Landina, found on the coins of that 
city. 

By the restoration of their true reading and origin, 
the coins in question acquire a new and very great 
interest ; for although the word Pandina does not 
occur in any ancient author, it is incontestably of 
Greek origin, and its etymology may serve as a guide 
to its signification. Its occurrence on the coins of 
more than one city, shows that it was not of local use 


2? Magnan. Britt. Num.; Mionnet, Méd. Grecq. tom. i. p. 193, 
No. 884. 

® Peuples et Villes, tom. i. Pl. X. Nos. 6 and 7. 

4 See above, Note 1. 
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tified with her sister Persephone, as well as with 
Artemis and Selene (the Moon).® Hence a tricorporal 
statue of her was dedicated to her at Athens, at a 
period as early as that of the Peloponnesian war.'° 

That Hecate should have been highly venerated at 
Hipponium in particular, is obvious from her identity 
with Proserpina, who had a temple in that city," and 
was fabled to have quitted Enna to come and gather 
flowers in the neighbouring meadows. To Hecate, 
considered as Selene,!? the epithet Pandina is per- 
fectly appropriate, as the verb éwéw, from which it 
is formed, was used to express circular motion in 
general, but particularly that of the sun, the moon, 
and the heavenly bodies. - 

It is equally applicable to Hecate, not only as Se- 
lene, but also from her being considered in some 
mythological systems as the great First Cause, whose 
moving power the word éives or dim was peculiarly 
appropriate to signify. Hence Aristophanes alludes 
to Socrates as attributing to circular motion (8ivos) the 
order and variety of the universe, and introduces 
Strepsiades mistaking this ios for a new god who 
had expelled Jupiter. 

But the preceding opinions, which may be con- 
sidered as conjectural, acquire positive certitude from 
a metrical inscription engraved on marble, which 
offers, without doubt, an Orphic hymn to Anubis and 


9 Aoxet 8¢ % abn) elvae ‘Exdry, Kat Heprepdmm. Tzetz. ad Lycophr, 
vers. 1176. Suidas, v. ‘Exérqy. 
1 Pausanias, lib. ii, cap. 30. She was represented with three 
bodies and three heads, by allusion to her triple empire, 
Otpaviny, xdovlny re, Kal elvadinv.—Orpheus, Hymn 1, 
1 Strabo, lib. vi. pp. 256, 261. 
1 Orpheus, Frag, xxxtv. 
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Pandina or Hecate. It was discovered in Asia Minor, 
in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus, and is now pre- 
served in the royal collection of the Louvre at Paris. 
It has been published several times, but always in 
a very incorrect manner, 


ATA@HI TYXHI 

OYPANIQN NANTON BAZIAEYE XAIPE AGOIT ANOVBI 
ZOE TE NATHP XPYZOZTEPANOE NOAYEEMNOE OFIPIE 
AYTOZ ZEYE KPONIAHE AYTOZ MEFAZ OBPIMOZ AMMON 
KOIPANOZ AOANATQN NPOTETIMHTAI ZE ZEPAME 
=H TE MAKAIPA GEA MHTHP NOAYQNYMOE IZI= 
HN TEKEN OYPANOE EYPONIAHE EN KYMAZI NONTOY 
MAPMAPEOIE ©PEYEN A EPEBOZ $22 NAZI BPOTOIZIN 
NPESBIZTHN MAKAPON EN OAYMNQ. ZKHNTPON EXOYEAN 
KAI TAIHE NAZHE KAI NONTOY AIAN ANAZEAN 

ANAF 


We are indebted to Count de Clarac for this correct 
copy of the inscription, which previously, from its 
numerous errors, was unintelligible. The deficiencies 
of the last line may be restored in the following 
manner: 


TANAEINHMEFAAQNATAGONTEAOTEIPABPOTOIZIN 


This restitution can admit of no difficulty: no other 
word but dya@év could agree with the adjective pe- 
y@hov and the terms of the inscription. To complete 
the phrase, no word ending in repa, except Sdrepa, 
would be suited. The expression 8drepa dyabév is an 
imitation of the Sw7jpes édéwv of Homer, Hesiod, and 
other early poets. 

The object of the inscription, like that of similar 
compositions, is to celebrate the praises.of Anubis and 
Pandina. It commemorates also the glories of Osiris 
his father, with whom he is identified, and of his 


a. 
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mother Isis, and records the various names and titles 
under which Anubis and Pandina are worshipped. 
The last line is in honour of Pandina, who is identified 
with Isis, and recorded as the giver of great blessings 
to mankind. 

This inscription evidently refers to a system that 
arose in the first century of Christianity, according to 
which Anubis and Hecate were considered as supreme 
divinities, and were venerated accordingly. Various 
ancient authors, and among others Plutarch, give us 
positive information on this subject. He says that the 
Egyptians attribute to Anubis the same power and the 
same functions as the Greeks give to Hecate. Of the 
identity of these two divinities there are other testi- 
monies. According to some, Proserpina, considered 
as the moon, was Isis ; as the daughter of Ceres carried 
away by Pluto, she was Osiris; and, as Hecate, she 
was Anubis. Others supposed Anubis to be the sun, 
and Hecate the moon. Their identity is also con- 
firmed by their common emblems: Anubis and Hecate 
having both been represented with dogs’ heads, and 
the latter, in her character of Isis,'* appears seated 
on a dog, alluding to her residence in Sirius or 
Sothis. 


18 The Egyptians supposed the soul of Isis to have been trans- 
lated to the dog-star or Sirius, the Sothis of the Egyptians. 
Plutarch de Isid. et Osirid. cap. 22. 
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printed : on which supposition, I have added copies of 
them in the cursive character. Twenty-two of these 
inscriptions are from the ruins of Aphrodisias, in 
Caria ; the other two are from Nazli, a modern village 
on the Mzander, near the site of Nysa. 

If the Society should decide on printing the inedited 
inscriptions,’ they will perhaps not object to send 
afterwards all Mr. Deering’s transcripts to Professor 
Boeckh. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


W. M. Leake. 
Rev. R. Cattermole, 
Secretary, &c. 


1 For the copies of the original transcript in capitals, see the 
Appendix to this volume. 
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v. 

[‘H Bours wai 6 Sipos érefuncav tov Seiva rob Seiva] tov 
Prropa Kat coguotiy, apyvepéa, tapulav, vewrowwy, xtioTn, 
Tora Kat di cuvyyopiov KaTopSdcavta rh Tarpidt, viov 
TiBeplov Kravd8iov Zijdov, apyrepéas kat tepéws rijs "Adpo- 
Sirns, Tob modAois Kal peydros épyos éx Tov iSiwv Koopr}- 
cavtos Thy Toh. 

vi. 

Oi véow [eretu]noav rats Kaddiotas Kal peyloras Kat 
mparats Tepais "ASpactov Newmoreiyou tod *ApreuiSdpov rod 
Zivovos “Iépaxos viov, véwv advdpa peyav, piteratpw Kal 
Pirorronelrmy Kat evepyérmy Kat xrlotny yeyovdra Sue mpo- 
yovev tod Sipov, apyepatevcavra tov eBactav, yuuva~ 
cuapyjcavra Sis Suterows éXaiots emiptrois aveXdum@s, oTe- 
gavopopjcavra Sis, ayovobericavta tps, ayopavopjcavta 
rerpdxis, krLoThY, mperBevoavra TreovaKis Umep Tijs marpidos, 
yevopevov &xSinov Snwoolov mpaypdrav, rero.[n] pevov éorid~ 
ces Kat eridoceis éx Tov iiwv ToduTedels, Sia Te THY TMpos 
ray twatpida invert ctvorav Kai 81a tiv mpos ods véovs pir~ 
ayabov Suibeow, [Y]avra mpos trdderyya aperis’ viv St 
dvdBew 700 dyddpatos Trerorja0at Tous véous éx Tov iiov, 
érrt[w]ednevros ‘Eppoyevovs rod “Pyuxrdeovs pucer 58 “Eppod, 
700 ypaypatéws tov véwv, épyeriotarncavtos Tapiov Tod 
*Aptéuwvos Kpoxiavos. 


Vil. 

[Kara ra Sdfavra Kat] re e[yrnpiop]eva imo ris Bovdjs 
kai rob Sipov, Mdp[xov] Avp[suov] "Artadov *AprepiSdpov 
mevrd[xis| Tod Mevirov "Arradov, av8pa tay eb yeyovdrwy 
aro mpoydvev dpyiKay Kal Aevroupyav, TedevTHcavTa vEov Thy 
juxiay’ viv 8 dvdcracw rob avdpudvros éroujoaro Avpyha 
‘Anula; 4 wimp ealiphdombas 2 apeclany- Peabo 
aievious Suavopas apydprov KaBds Sia ris avabecews Sndodrat. 
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dpiora Todrevdpevos &v jpciv® Kat Sid tadra Kat Grove wey 
TONKS Kai Te viv érawodv[T]es Tov dvBpa Kat paptupotvres 
aire [W]npispata trois xupiows, Avroxpdrop[o]w, memdp- 
dapev iyotpevor peylo[r]as Kat dvraglas dpoiBas aire 
yevéo[O]ae dvrt ris rept ipas edvotas Kat ore Salm ]avjpacw 
ixavois kat xémp Todd@ Tepteyevero Kat Siempdkara ayOnvar 
+s Sooty elas eryive tap rots to ieee ony oo kl ae 
hed Bear ariip! reo Gamypitad atts 8 acer SU5 adits Baa Oae 
wine Sys pspriessrsbiien lie lind siete 
Boudijs Kat roi Napmpordrov Sipov “Adpodiciewy epi tov 
mponyoplolunevor, reijoat te avrov avdpudvrav avacrdoet 
Kai eixdvor dvabéce év TH emionpotarw Ths Tarpidos TOm@, 
ervypadnoopeven viv Texpéw 7H mpoypadi rode rod yrnpio- 
patos mpos 7d aidious tndpkar adt@ Tas Tap’ udv Tepas. 
“Eotw 8& Kai roderns Tov Tédcav Tov troyeypaypevor™ 
Tlepyapnvay, ’Avrioxéov Kacapéwy kodavev' kat Bovdevriis 
GaBatov kal Bevheuttee duthntnraree duet Boaters 
nai BovreuTis MetXnoiov, Hecowowtiov, Kiavdvorrodetrov" 
exipernbevros rev texsdv Zivovos tod *Aroddwviov tod 
Mevavdpov rod adedpod avrod. 

‘XIII. A. 
(Four lines wanting, and probably more.] 
«9 Murvrn[onv avipav rav]- 
xpdrw'? ASpa[wirtov avdpa]v mavepatw' [oo ee 
ay8)|pav Tavkpare . se. 5. avSpay mavepdrw* . 
. . « @ avipav maveparw’ [? AreEavdp]evav avdpav ravepdrw* 
Nexéay avdpav ravxpdrw' TIpovowda avipav avepdrw* 
Knavdisroduv Sis dvdpav mavepérw' “Avevpav [7] is Tadarias 


2 The people of Apollonia in Pisidia were thus distinguished from 
those of other cities of the same name. 

8 For mapspérv: an example of the beginning of that corrup- 
tion, which led to the numerous class of Romaic neuters in ¢.—thus, 


waioy, yar, nai. 
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XIV. 

*Emi Zivevos rod ‘Pypuedrdovs, [ei]onynoapevov ‘Epua rod 
’Apwrroxréovs Tod *ApreuSepov Modooaod [Gx |roxaicapos" 
Sokev Th Aoudg xai rh diay youn otparnyév Kai ’Apre~ 
pSadpov tod Muiwvos Iamiwvos iepéws dcias SeBacris 
*IovNias, ypapparéas Snyov Kai Tepirov tod Avovuciov, 
pices Se A8pdorov tod ’Arrodwviov at Zrvevos tod “Av- 
Spwvos, uo 8 “Arrddov Kaddirrou tay ent rhs xwpas 
otparnyav. "Emet “Apiotoxdyjs “AprewSopov Modoaads 
éxreveatdras pev Kal Napmpordras idodokias Kal devrovp- 
yas éroujoaro eis tiv TOW rudy dv én xpdvov" To de 
mept avtov eis THY Tmatpida giddrepov evdeixvipevos Kai 
Tpoxpeivav mavros, ovdé ev Tols Ths peradAayis xpdvows 
Prager ro pirdrarpe Bovdnua* eypapev de Suabreas, odv 
tots dddows, ofs cis TH TaTpida amédumev, Siatacodpevos 
kai apyupicas Siaddces Tois wodetrais Kad” éxactov énavToy 
&« tév mpocddor, dv amédumev, aypay, els 7, cdv Tols 
Doumois, offs] epidoddEncer av nai dirodokerras Sit réov 
xarackevatopevov éx tod Biov avtod dvaOnudrov, deyuyn- 
poveutdv* Kat & TovTay elvas To giddrod avrod BovAnpa* 
dvaveaiov &¢ éorw as bre pardiora pidi[ablecbar ras ev mae 
[SliormpSnsaclapdlaedea ates ilab aan pueiiea| Sate 
Tedcicbas eravaves dei id dv % SuaOxen avtod mepiexer Tas 
dpyupixas Siaddces év als Spicer mpobecpias rhs per 
dvarypapis yewouens tév karaxd[n|Ovrav ev tats mpo~ 
Ocopiais, tev Se Siaddcewy del TH exowevy tupe aro rjdiov 
dyarodijs amodidopevan" éaw b¢ tos tev dpeiddvTwv mpdEae rd 
apyipiov yh mpdkn } wa momonrae viv Siuddoaw os mpoye- 
yarrar, dmoreiadrw iets Appodeiry Sn[ vipa] tpirxeiua, 
& Kat mpdocecbar eravavees dro Tod Bovdopevov Tov To- 
Devry ext tpirp méper’ Suoiws Sé pmderi eféatw pjre ap- 
xovre pofre ypaypare® pare [8]nu[dry per]dyew cis Erepov 
tay Se Sdcewr apyipolv] pn[rle uépos, xapeiv Se avro eis 
tas Sdccis Kabds % Modocood Siabinn exer’ ea 8¢ tus 
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peva cis Ta KaBwcwmpdva. Tis érvypadas tavrns dmereOn 
t[3 adv]|rérvroy eis to ypeopuddxuov ert arepavyddpov 
*Arradov ’AS[ pd lotov Nekore/wou ipwos To Sevrepov pvos 
Aciov. 


XVII. 
“O dios éretuncev Kadzroo[p|vov Iavdeivov Kai PraBiav 
TIv0o8apisa rovs creparnpdpor[s.] 
XVIII, 
‘H copis Kai ro mrepi avto pnpeldv eiow "Aroddwviov To 
*AMbrov To) de... . tos tpis Tod “ArroNwviov. 
XIx. 


‘H cicwotn éotiv Médp[xov] Avp[ydtov] Zrvovos rob 
TovpBovos ro[t] Tpopiuov, cis Iv reOamrar Mdp[xos] Av- 
p[ouos] Evruyos 6 avabpeyrdwevos avrov, Kat ods av Bov- 
M09 6 Zrvov' éav 8¢ tes exOdxper tov Evrvxov 4) repov 
Oinper xwpls ris ywopns Tod Zrvovos, aroreioes 6 Towird 
To Toujoas TH lepwrdry tawelw apyupiou Syvapia xeida, ov 
To tpirov éoras Tob eyduenoavros. Tis emvypadis amereOn 
dvriypaoy eis 7a "Adpodicvewr xpeopuddxwov" ext atepavy- 
Popov 7 mreéwarov Titov PraBiou [X]arpeov pnvos Havdixod. 

xx. 
‘The three followitig iiveriptious are on three wdjoiuiag compartments 

of the same monument. 
A. 
[The quantity wanting is uncertain. 
-ov KaTavedduras TheloTa maperxn| | evov TH marpid. pépew 
avOporrivos riv cwvBeRnkviiay cuvpopav emi rH Texvp adrod* 
ites nf Boing ead np Bhp rereiheban ys Zivone 
Kadriov ros Zrvovos rod Ev[8a]pov eat permrakxdra 
avareOjvae 8[8] avrod Kai av8pudvras Kai ayddpara Kat 
eixdvas ev lepois 4} Sqnociows téras id Kaddlov tod mazpos 
avrob* rapapepvOjobas Se xat ’Ampiav Ev8dyov tod Mnrpo- 
Sapov thy unrépa Tod Zrvevos. 
VOL, Iv. = 
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XXI. 
[The quantity wanting is uncertain.] 
7h 700 aydvos ypeta evtperitew kai Sn 
kat Ta GOda Kat ra ayovicpata axodovbes 
-vobérns, ci 88 Tov mparov ayava PrAdBos Ev 
May’ Se.8 Gee rae REUSE eo omer 
-dvros Erous Trept piva Exrov mpo THs es “Pawn 
-T0s 6 ayav Ta Oda Suyeypappeva ev Th TOU K 
pupioy Surxeilov éaxootwr mpovoovpeve [vy 
-Kas évyeypappevav Tod Te lepews THs "Adpodirn[s 
Urép rovrov Th ovvedp emistedrew 75n Kat kal] a 
ayéva trép Ths TOU peyicTou avToxpdropos Koppol Sov 
kai cis aiava Siapovis érvrehecOnadpevoy Th copiop| evn 
-ov 8¢ Kyaviiou "Adpiatou ayéva ws Siatéranrae x 
-pl avrov ywouerns } dduyopias I évdetas erry 
& TO evecare pvt ever did TO Tovs dywverras 
“Hpdrdeuay, det 58 é« repidov obtws ws 1) cu 
88 qronevtinos drycv Exer Tov iSvov Karpov pera Tod 
-aypadiy terroupela tov dOAwv Kab mpdrepov o J 
ouvreraypevous 
*TovAvavod dyav 6 mera Tov 
Ocopiav Exar Kar Siaypapiy ev ais Siabrjxa[ es 
dv 88 ypdvov. eee pe[v] ra Newnparea év Tpd[Areor 
os Tetpdue Tariavod ayav ovdere tov xpnudt[ov 
8] ea pupicdas mpockpwOdrav émuredecO[ opevov 
tladauv cuverOh ds roxopopeiv Nour 
GcOae Ths Wihou tpeiv vOds SnrwOrjcera 
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That copper was in common use for arming the 
heads of ships of war, may be presumed from the ex- 
pression yadx«éuforor vais, or ‘ brazen-prowed ships,” 
which we find employed in opposition to transports 
and vessels of burden.’ 

The instrument found at Prévyza consists of two 
parts. The anterior represents the head and shoulders 
of a man armed with helmet and cuirass, projecting 
obliquely upwards from a circular plate with an orna- 
mented margin, and appearing as if emerging from a 
circular aperture. The length of this part from the 
crest of the helmet to the opposite part of the circle is 
103 inches, the diameter of the circle 8 inches. From 
either side of this portion of the instrument branch 
two strong plates of brass, 15 inches in length, and 
diverging so that their extremities are about 20 inches 
asunder. Their inner surface, as well as that of the 
anterior part, shows that the whole was firmly attached 
to a frame-work of wood. In particular, two holes 
for nails are apparent near the extremities of the 
two wings, the heads or fastenings of which on the 
outside surface were circular, and near two inches in 
diameter. 

The construction of the prows of ships of war in the 
third century B. c. is shown by the rostral column of 
Duilius at Rome; and there are similar representations 
of them on other monuments of less certain date. 
From these it seems evident that the brazen instru- 
ment found at Prévyza was no more than the metallic 
part of the prora including the figure-head, intended 
perhaps to show that the ship was named the Mars: 


1 Diodor. 14, 59, Hence the prows were sometimes described as 
ra yadxopara rav vedv, To carry them away was a mode of dis- 
arming an enemy's ships. Diodor. 20, 9, & 15. 
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Vulci in Etruria, galleys are figured with prows re- 
presenting a boar’s head, which is the form of the 
relic at Genoa. 

So closely resembling were the arts and customs of 
the Tyrrhenians and Greeks in the ages prior to the 
extension of the Roman power, that we may presume 
that this instrument, together with the vases above 
mentioned, which are of the fifth or sixth centuries 
before the Christian era, give a tolerably correct idea 
of the Soros or beak of the Greek ship of war in its 
most simple form; when it seems from Pindar to have 
been not less employed as an instrument for the sus- 
pension of the anchor when the vessel was at sea, 
than as a weapon of offence.* As the Greeks ad- 
vanced in nautical skill and increased their sphere of 
naval warfare, an improvement in the structure of the 
embolus naturally took place ; and it appears that the 
same city which was the earliest naval school in 
Greece led the way in improving the embolus. Dio- 
dorus relates that at the siege of Syracuse by the 
Athenians in the year B.c. 413, Ariston, who went 
from Corinth to the assistance of the Syracusans, per- 
suaded them to make the prows of their vessels 
shorter, stronger, and lower than they had previously 
been, by which means they gained great advantages 
over the Athenians, whose prows were higher and 
weaker.* 

Modern experience leavés little doubt that such an 
improvement speedily became common to the fleets of 
all the principal naval powers, and that when the 


5 "Ere 8 euBddov xpuacav dynipas reper. Pyth. 4, v. 841. Of 
this kind were the prows, which were rendered unserviceable by 
being bent, in a battle fought in the year 541 »,c. Herodot. 1, 166. 

4 Diodor. 13, 10. 
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in dock. They appear to have been often supplied 
by the trierarchs, and not unfrequently to have been 
works of celebrated artists: those belonging to the 
government were probably deposited, not in the naval 
yard, but in the armoury, and were not adjusted to 
the ships until these were armed for sea. There was a 
part of the ship itself called the rpoeu8enuoy ; apparently 
it was that part of the head into which the embolus 
was fitted: we find in more than one place in the 
Athenian archives a ship noticed as émucxevijs Seopevn* 
mpocuBdduov ove éxovea.8 The proembolion, therefore, 
seems not to have been exactly the same thing as the 
mpoeuBoros, tpoeuBorov, OF mpocuBorjzs of later times ;® 
for the poduBoros, according to the description of 
Julius Pollux, was the same kind of instrument as 
that found at Prévyza, After describing the keel of 
the ship and the upper keel (%) Sevrepa rporls, sometimes 
called Aéofiv, and yarxjvns, and erevroréswv), Julius 
Pollux adds, that the extremity of the latter at the 
prow was called the mpoeufodos, and that under it was 
the euPorov [7 xarad#jyov avdrod émt viv mpapay mpocu- 
Bonos (xadetrai), 7 88 dm’ adrnv guBorov].! 


8 Boeckh, Urkunden iiber das Seewesen des Attischen States, 
See the inscriptions at pages 335, 387, 342, 345. 

® Agath. 5, p. 167, Paris. Suid. inv. Basil. Patric, Naumach. 
ap. Fabric. Bibl. Gr. viii. p. 140, 

1 Some ships carried on the embolus an instrument called begs, 
for throwing weights upon the enemy’s ship in boarding. On the 
summit of the proembolus was the dxpoorddiov, made in various 
forms, and on either side of it was the mréyn, bearing the dfdaduds 
or eye, which we often see represented on the prows of ancient 
galleys, together with the name of the ship. The dfAacrov or 
aplustre was the upper termination of the poop, corresponding to the 
acrostolium of the prow. For the figure of the aplustre see Mont- 
faucon. 
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have been fought within the gulf, the doctrine of 
chances is more favourable to the supposition that the 
battle was fought where the prow was found. 

There can be no certainty whether this ancient relic 
belonged to a Greek or a Roman galley ; but in either 
case it is more probably the work of a Greek, for 
almost all fine works of art were at that time executed 
by Greeks; and though much corroded by long ex- 
posure to the action of the sea at no great depth ona 
coast exposed to frequent gales, it bears proof of having 
once been finely executed in the ornamental parts. 
Apparently it was the prow of a ship of no great mag- 
nitude. The rostrum which lay below it would seem to 
have been quite separate from it, and may possibly have 
been of iron, for Pliny describes rostra as “ wre fer- 
roque ad ictus armata ;”" and Vitruvius, in describing 
a battering-ram, remarks that it had a rostrum of hard 
iron like that of a ship of war (ut naves longe so- 
lent).!2 We may infer, perhaps, from these authorities, 
that, although hardened copper was the ordinary ma- 
terial in earlier times as well for the beaks of ships as 
for other armour, iron was commonly employed for 
the rostra of ships by the Romans ; and hence, perhaps, 
a prora may have been preserved, while the rostrum 
appertaining to it, having been formed of a less durable 
material, may in the course of nineteen centuries have 
been totally destroyed. 


0 Plin, H. N. 82, 1, 12 Vitruv. 10, 21. 
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ment, and upon its under side discovered the com- 
mencement of the inscription towards the north-east. 
T have now re-copied the whole of the four sides, and 
collated my former copy with the original. I have 
also taken casts of each side with unsized impress 
paper: from these materials the present engravings 
are made. A pentagraph has been used to reduce the 
whole from the casts, therefore the relative position of 
each character is preserved. The imperfections in the 
cast have been supplied by reference to the manuscript 
copies. The scale is one inch to the foot. As to the 
correctness of the copy of the Lycian portion I have 
no doubt; but the Greek characters are less deeply 
cut, and were traced with the greatest difficulty. My 
friend the Rev. E. Daniell, while visiting me at 
Xanthus, was kind enough to assist by making a copy 
of the Greek portion, independently, in order to com- 
pare it with mine. The first and ninth lines are the 
most imperfect. In ascending to a level with the top 
of the monument, I observed a curious fact,—the 
characters cut upon the upper portion are larger and 
wider apart than those on the lower; thus counter- 
acting the effect of diminution by distance, as seen 
from the ground. 

Since the publication of my ‘‘ Lycia,” in the Ap- 
pendix to which Mr. Daniel Sharpe has commenced 
his remarks by the enumeration of all that had been 
previously written on the language of the ancient 
Lycians, several learned writers have been engaged 
on the subject of the Lycian inscriptions,—Dr. F, 
A. Grotefend, in the early numbers in this year of 
the ‘‘ Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen;” M. Raoul 
Rochette, in the recent numbers of the ‘ Journal 
des Savants ;”—and Professor Lassen is, I hear, now 
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. (Es 8)8 obs Edpdrny, ('A)olas Siya, ("I)wvos &v &(Over), 
(O)28" & mw Avelav ory qu, To Tay 88 aveOne(e)v 

. (40)Sexa Ocois, ayopas ev kabap@ rewever, 

» (Nuc) cov xai rodeuou priya rd8e dBav(a)ror, 

(Bee 88 A pelo (8) wie) oucrieboras? rd (@/8)¥ (6H) 
(Ka)pot rédnv Avxiwy rév tér? év Aaxia’ 

("A)Anas* 88 dxporddecow ’AOnvata wrodurdpO() 

. "Epcas? ovyeveow Saxe pépos Bacthe(i) ['Aa(é)as]* 

. (Kai x)dpw dOavdro(is) 0(0) dzepv(q)oa(vr)o Sixaav. 
10, ‘Enrniv82 Santi: )rerewea dv Spd? mais SAN, 

11. Zyvi 8 eréorn tpéraia, Borév bin pev drdvrav, 

12. Kadrdictos 8 ép(y)ots Krev(vov) ryevo(s)* éarepavocer. 


CONAnhwWwe 


TRANSLATION. 

Not in Europe, away from Asia, in the nation of Ion (i.e. Attica), 
nor in any place of the Lycians, has (Datis), son of Harpagus, 
(placed) a pillar, but has dedicated the whole to the Twelve Gods, in 
a pure inclosure of the agora, as an immortal monument of victories 
and war—he who had gained the highest honours in the games of 
the Carians, in wrestling with such of the Lycians as were of the 
proper age. Having raised other (pillars) in the kindred citadels 
to Minerva the destroyer of cities, he gave a portion to the King 

‘ 


1 Ta mpGra xaddorei’ dpioreioas orparod. Sophoc. Aj. 435. The 
double accusative after vxa@ was common, as “IoOy.a évica médyy in an 
epigram of Simonides (Anthol. p. 140), and in many inscriptions. 

* Or qodnas. 

2 Qu, Ionic’ for apoas, like ¢poq» employed by Herodotus for pony? 

§ Instead of kewdy yévos we might read kai kémerov" (xdmeros or 
axémeros, from oxdnre* récpos, copds, Oj, Spvypa, Aé6pos. Hesych. 
Suid. in vv.) On this supposition the épya in the twelfth line were 
works of art, similar to those in the British Museum, which crowned 
another Xanthian stele; and in this case the inscribed stele was 
sepulchral; which opinion is favoured by a third similar pillar at 
Xanthus surmounting some sepulchres excavated in the rock. (See 
Fellows's Journal in Asia Minor, p. 226.) On the other hand, the 
position of the inscribed stele in the temple of the Twelve Gods in 
the agora was rather that of an honorary than of a sepulchral 
monument. 
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of Z. In several places vowels have been omitted, 
as in the oriental languages. 

The mention made of the King of Asia confines the 
date of this monument between the year 541 3.c., when 
Xanthus was taken by Harpagus, the general of Cyrus, 
and 333 B. c., when Lycia submitted to Alexander the 
Great. The middle period may be taken as an ap- 
proximation to the true date: for if the letters M, V, €, 
APNALO for APMAFOY, and BAZIAE for BAZIAEI, 
may seem to belong to the early part of the fifth 
century, the absence, on the other hand, of any 
dialectic forms, unless it be in the word EPEZAZ, tends 
to place the document in a time approaching to that 
of Alexander. As to the prosodial irregularities,’ the 
harshness of the poetry, its unlikeness to the polished 
epigram of later times, these, as well as the negligence 
exhibited in the omission of some letters, and in the 
slightness of the engraving compared with that of the 
Lycian inscriptions on the same stone, may be attri- 
buted to the prevalent use of the latter language in 
this province, of which numerous monuments, and 
this stele in particular, are proofs. Some light may 
hereafter perhaps be thrown on its date by the works 
of art, which probably decorated its capital, and were 
similar to those on the capital of another stele, which 
are now in the British Museum.® These are of a much 
older style of sculpture than the period which I have 


5 Similar barbarisms occurred even in Ionia. Photius cites the 
verses of Hipponax of Ephesus, who flourished in the time of Croesus 
and Cyrus, as furnishing some examples of the corruption of Greek 
prosody caused by the admixture of the Asiatic Greeks with the 
neighbouring Barbarians. "EAvpjvavro ris duadékrov 73 mérpiov" rd 
jérpa” rods xpdvous, Phot. in gapyakés. 

5 See the remark of Mr. Fellows in page 254. 
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was partly governed, like the other cities and provinces 
of Asia Minor, by native magistrates supported by 
Persia. In Caria there was a tributary sovereign ; in 
Lycia, a council of deputies from the principal cities.® 
Thus connected as the Lycian government was with 
Persia, and separated from all the interests of European 
Greece, we need not be surprised at finding a public 
building decorated with Greek sculpture descriptive of 
one of the most memorable events in the history of 
Lycia, although it tended to the glory of Persia, and 
not of Greece. It is not unlikely, moreover, that 
Xanthus had been occupied in greater force by the 
conquerors, than almost any other place in the south- 
western satrapy, in consequence of its important posi- 
tion and its obstinate resistance to Harpagus, with the 
consequent destruction of its former inhabitants. It 
is true that in those parts of the frieze which are now 
in the British Museum, there is no appearance of that 
tragical occurrence, which, according to Herodotus, 
distinguished the capture of Xanthus, namely, the 
destruction by the Xanthians of their wives, children, 
and property, previously to the sortie in which they 
all perished. But it would be too much to expect 
an exact conformity between the narrative of the his- 
torian and the poetry of the sculptor, more than a 
century after the event. An exaggerated account of 
the self-deyotion of the Xanthians may have been 
reported to Herodotus, and noticed by him as if all 
the Xanthians had thus perished, and no other in- 
habitants had been left in the town; or, possibly, the 
occurrence may have been represented in some part of 


8 It is evident from Strabo that the Lycian confederacy, existing 
in his time, was a continuation or renewal of the ancient league. 
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mentioned long-shirted hoplite. Of the armour worn 
by the Lycians in the expedition of Xerxes, as de- 
scribed by Herodotus, we may recognise in some of 
the figures the goat-skins over their shoulders, and, 
in others, the bows, the cuirasses, the leg armour, the 
pointed helmets, but not the hooked knives or the 
short swords.” 

To return to a consideration of the inscribed stele, 
It was situated ‘‘ in an inclosure dedicated to the 
Twelve Gods in the agora.”” From these words two 
inferences may be drawn:—1. That the agora occu- 
pied the level below the theatre, which latter was 
built, as so often occurred in Greek cities, on the bank 
which separated the upper height or acropolis from 
the lower level of the agora, such banks or cliffs 
having often been convenient for excavating the cavea 
of a theatre.’* 2, That the son of Harpagus was a 
man of great eminence in the Xanthian state; a fact 
apparent as well from the distinguished position of his 
monument, as from the long and elaborate inscription 


12 Qupnxoddpar re dévres xal kumuidorpépor, elyov 8¢ rééa xpavéiva Kat 
Sigrods Kadaplvovs drépous Kal dxdvria’ emi 82, alyds Bépuara mept rods 
Spous alwpedpeva’ epi 88 rior Keadjor midovs mrepoioe mepteorerpave 
pévous’ eyxeipidia 8¢ kat Bpérava elyov, Herodot. 7, 92. 

13 From Appian’s account of the siege of Xanthus by Brutus 
(Bel. Civ. 4. 76, seq.), we learn that the principal gate of the city 
was not far from the agora, and that on one side of the latter 
stood the Sarpedonium, in which some of the Romans defended 
themselves until their friends had entered and made themselves 
masters of the city. Many of the Xanthians then destroyed them- 
selves and families, as their predecessors had done when Xanthus 
was taken by Harpagus, Appian relates that they had acted in 
the same manner when Lycia submitted to Alexander the Great; 
but the silence of Arrian renders this fact something more than 
doubtful, 
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such illustrious names as Harpagus and Datis are not 
unlikely to have been preserved in a family in alternate 
succession, according to a custom which was common 
in Greece, both Asiatic and European. The exploit 
of ‘ slaying seven enemies in one day,” indicates, by 
the word érdira applied to them, that they were 
Greek, perhaps Asiatic Greek: but so little has been 
saved of the history of Asiatic Greece, except as con- 
nected with that of European Greece, that it is impos- 
sible to say to what war the second and seventh lines 
of this inscription refer. Probably Xanthus was never 
tributary to Athens; for, if in the height of Athenian 
naval power, when Cimon conducted his fleet along 
the coast of Lycia, in his way to the Eurymedon, he 
found it necessary to attack Phaselis, because, although 
situated on the sea-shore and inhabited by Greeks, it 
remained faithful to the King of Persia, we may pre- 
sume that Xanthus, more Lycian than Greek, and 
situated in a position of great strength, at a distance 
of six miles from the sea, was not even attempted by 
him, Again, in the nineteenth year of the Pelopon- 
nesian war (B.c. 412), when the Athenian dependencies 
of the Asiatic coast revolted, and the Athenian fleet 
was opposed to the Lacedemonian in alliance with 
Tissaphernes, Satrap of the south-western provinces, 
no mention is made of this important city, nor of any 
but those situated nearer the sea, in Caria and Tonia. 

I have not alluded to the occurrence of H and Q 
in this inscription as affecting the question of its 
date, because, although in Attica these letters were 


tion, may conceal the name of the yévos, and perhaps that of the 
dynasty commonly called Kaianian : for Kaikaus, in Greek Kyaxares, 
appears to have been the father or uncle of the first Harpagus. 
Compare chapters 107, 108, 109, of Herodotus, lib. 1, 
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were not singular: we have proofs of the existence of 
similar alphabets in Pamphylia and Phrygia, as well as 
in Etruria and other parts of Italy. Nor were the 
Lycians singular in the grandeur of their sepulchres. 
Vases and other monuments sufficiently prove that a 
similar magnificence, founded on the belief of a future 
state, varying in degree, but attended with rites and 
superstitions of the same kind, prevailed from Egypt 
inclusively as far as the utmost bounds of Etruria. 

Some of the Lycian monuments are adorned with 
iconic sculpture, and among these are some in a style 
of art which belongs only to the brilliant period of the 
fifth and fourth centuries 8. c., when the neighbouring 
Caria produced its monuments of Halicarnassus, and 
when Pamphylia and Cilicia, as well as Caria, fabri- 
cated its exquisite coins. Some of the remains of 
. public buildings at Xanthus exhibit a similar style of 
art: and hence we may safely infer, that none of these 
countries suffered materially or were greatly influenced 
in their civilization by Persian supremacy; but that 
the arts of Greece continued to flourish during the 
two centuries in which Asia Minor was divided into 
governments under lieutenants of the Great King. 

The yearly tribute paid to the King of Persia by the 
Satrap of the first satrapy, which comprehended all 
the south-west of Asia Minor, from Ionia to Pam- 


and hence also the admonition to the Sigeienses to take good care 
of the statue. The only difficulty of any importance is the occur- 
rence of the Ionic dialect in the upper inscription, Sigeium having 
been a colony of the AEolic island of Mytilene. But Proconnesus, 
from whence Phanodicus came, was an Ionic settlement, and the 
statue might be allowed to speak in the dialect of the man whom 
it represented. In the lower inscription the statue identifies itself 
with the man, 
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principal feature. of Lycian nationality which has 
reached our times. These national peculiarities were 
undoubtedly fostered and preserved by that federal 
government arising from geographical causes, which 
Strabo has described in terms of approbation, which 
saved Lycia from the power of Croesus, was preserved 
rather than injured by the supremacy of Persia, made 
this province an honourable exception to the piratical 
system suppressed by the Romans in the century pre- 
ceding the Christian «ra, and which finally, under 
Augustus, obtained for the Lycians a continuance of 
their liberty and privileges. 

The Lycian, or language of the Solymi, was spoken 
as late as that time.” Whether the written character 
was then employed may be doubted; for there are 
extant some bilinguar inscriptions, of an earlier date, 
with the Greek below the Lycian, which give reason 
to believe that the use of Lycian was then already 
giving way to that of Greek in writing. 

Upon comparing the Lycian alphabet with that of 
the Phrygians and Etruscans, there appears strong 
reason to believe that the Lycians adopted their 
alphabet at a later time than those nations ; for, if we 
may presume that in all these cases the letters would 
continue to be formed nearly in the same manner as 
when they were first borrowed, we shall find that none 
of the Greek letters in the Lycian alphabet are of a 
form more ancient than that which was in use by 
the Greeks in the sixth century s.c. The Etruscan 


of the time of Hecatomnus and his successors, in the beginning of the 
fourth century #, c.—See Boeckh, C. Inser. Gr., Nos. 2691, 2919. 

19 Strabo, p. 631. The Cibyrate then spoke three languages, 
besides Hellenic; namely, the Lycian, the Pisidian, and the Lydian, 
which was extinct in Lydia itself. 


XXXI.—INEDITED GREEK INSCRIPTIONS. 


Sir, 

Although the two following inscriptions have 
been many years in England, they are still unpublished, 
and as such, therefore, may be added to the other in- 
edited documents in our forthcoming volume, if the 
Council should think proper. The first was found at 
Palea, the modern Lixiri, in Kefalonia, and is now in 
the collection of Lord Nugent. The second is in that 
of the Duke of Buckingham at Stowe. I have not 
been able to learn from whence it came.’ 


I, FROM PALEA IN CEPHALLENIA. 
Mvacéas Knyed Bios odos “Hpp. 
Mnaseas, son of Cleabis, dedicates this monument to Juno, on haying 
been saved from danger. 

KnéaBis and cdos, instead of the more usual Kr<ofis 
and odos, are consistent with each other, and belong to 
the dialect used in Cephallenia at the remote time of 
this inscription. One is surprised to find the name 
Here written at that time without any indication of 


! For the copies of the original transcripts in capitals, see the 
Appendix to this volume. 
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an aspirate, unless the line which crosses the initial 
epsilon was equivalent to F. 

It will be perceived that the first line is written in 
a reversed direction to that of the second and third, 
which can only be attributed to that rudeness of an- 
tiquity which is remarkable in the whole. The monu- 


= 


ment belongs probably to the seventh century before 


the Christian zra. 
i 
Kai pera raopdvor Eidos vicos ipreca matpy, 
Kreiva 8 "AxOAja yipaos evppadly” 
°Es Sexatov & exparnoa Tlaveddjvov énavrov, 
IIpis 8 pérov Moipav ovris Eyer Sivacw. 


This epigram is evidently incomplete at the begin- 
ning ; two, if not four lines are wanting; and hence 
the explanation is difficult. The only supposition 
which seems adapted to the extant lines is, that the 
stele on which they are engraved supported a statue 
of Priam; and that the meaning of the poet may be 
thus expressed : 

By Hector’s slaughtering sword I Troy maintain’d, 
‘My aged councils caused Achilles’ end ; 


To the tenth year I braved the Grecian’s hate, 
But none has power against the thread of Fate. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. M, Leake. 


Rev. R. Cattermole, 
Secretary, &c. 
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INSCRIPTIONS COPIED WHILE EMPLOYED ON A SURVEY OF 
THE ISLAND OF COS. BY LIEUT, HELPMAN, R.N. 


(Referred to, p. 12.) 


1 


On a slab of marble built in the town wall, close to the 
Marina Gate, and on the left-hand side of it, (Town of 


Cos. 

} ABOYAAKAIOAAMOZ 
THEAAMNCT . THE 
KQIQNNINE ETE! 
MAZENKATATANO 
AEITEYOENTAYNO 
APXONT'OZMAPKOY 
AYPAPIZTIQNOZKOZ 
MOYYIOY 
NZAAAOYETION 
ZEMMPQNIONOY! 
KTOPATONKPATI 
ZTANEMAPXONBEI 
KOYAQNHIEMONAKAI 
AOYKHNAPIONZAPAO 
NIAZTHZENINAZAN 
@AAAZZANHITHEAME 
NONEIPHNHEMETE=OY 
ZIAZZIAHPOYAOYKHNA 
PIONTOYEZEBAZTOY 
NONTOYKAIBEIOYNIAZ 
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XXXVI. 
Over the door of the same church, 


CY TA 


XXVIII. 


On a square block of marble in the Acropolis of the ancient 
town, near Kefala. 


AYTOKPATOPAKAIZAPAOKES / iAEI 
ANONZEBAZTONAPXIEPHIA / iNAPXi 
KHEESOYZIAZNATEPANAN/IPIAOZYSA 
TONTONEMMTON 
OAAMOE 
OLZOMAIQITANYRAGIEP/QIZEN 


XXVIII. 
On the same block, but a different side. 


OAAMOZOIZOMI2D 
TANETIMAZENTIMAIS, 
TPITAIZZATYPONGE 
MIZTOKAEOYEIATPON 
ETEOANQXPYEZEQI 
POXPYEQNNKAIEL 
KONIXAAKHAPETAE 
ENEKENTAZKATATANT 
XNANKAIEYNOIAZTAE 
EZAYTON 


XXIX. 
On a small piece of marble in the same Acropolis. 


NI. . OMAXH 
ANAPIAA 
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XLe 


On a block of grey granite at an ancient site near Cape 
Andemaki. 


K 


O!4..A4 
CYMNAEIAPKC 


CCPAMIACT..... Lo 


XLI. 


On a block of grey granite, the inscription surrounded by a 
civic crown, at the above place. 


ZaCiIMOC 
ZaaCIMY 


XLII. 
On a large block of marble at the ancient site. 


PAAGAINIZ O1AIZTOZ 
AEQNIAA EKATQNYMOY 


XLIII. 


On a large block of blue granite at the same place. (The 
two last lines have evidently been defaced at a very early 


period.) 
eo? 
* "% OAAAZAPNITAN 


WA PTEMN 
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XLIV. 


On a slab of marble inside a church in the village of 
Andeméki,—particularly well cut. 


=ErIMAEAPXOYNIKO®PONOZMHNO 
APTAMITIOYEAOEZETOIKOIND 
TQNEZYM . OPEYOMENQNFAPA 
YETIONXAPMIFFOZFAPMEN 
KAIOIAIZTOZOIAIZOYIGAXXK 
©OZTAPMENIZKOYEIFANED 
AHNIKAFOPAZOEYANPOYKA 
ATKAIOOZAEYKITTOYTENON 
NOIEFIMHNIOIAYTEFAITES. 
TOITATEIEPAESEOYEANTQ 
AIIKAIANENEQZANTOTANOY 
ZIANTOYAIOZKAITANYTOAOXA 
TOHSLNTOTQNAAMOTANKAK 
TQNAAAQNFANTQNAZIOSTQ 
@EQNZFOYAAZKAITPOOYMIAS 
OY@ENEAAEITONTEZOTQZOYXK 
#IMETATAYOAIPOY MEINOEErIMiNIO?” 
AYTPOOYMOTEPOZAYTOZFAPEX 
TAIZIAOTEZTANTQNAAMOTAN= 
NOIANAEAOXOAINIKATOPANM* 
KAIAYKAIOONEFAINESAIErAT 
TAIAIPEZEIKAIEVIEYEEBEIAIAI 
XONTITFOTITOZCEOZKAITO 
SAMOTAZKAIZTEOANDZA 
TOXZATOXPYEQNAEZATON 
TAMIAIANTPAYANTQNTOAE 
OIZMAEZZETAAANAIGINAN ... 
ANA@ENTONFAPTONAOMO .... 
TOYAIOZTOAEANAAOM ..... 
NOMENOEZTANZTAAANTS 
ZANTONTOITAMIAI 
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Iv. 
On a marble well preserved. 


ANTQNEINONZEBAE 
TONMEFIZTONYION 
TOYMEFIZTOYKAIGE: 
OTATOYAYTOKPATOPOZ 
KAIZAPOZAOYKIOYZE 
NTIMIOYZEOYHPOY 
NEPTINAKOZZEBAE 
TOYEYZEBOYZAPABI 
KOYAAIABHNIKOY 

NAPOIKOY 

OAHMOZ 
ESANOAEIVEQE 
AABIOYAT TAAOYX 
ENIMEAHOENTQN 
AMMIANOYTOYNANIOYF 
TOYMAPIQNOEZNANIOY 
KAIENA®POAEITOYYIOY 
MANENA®POAEITOYKAI 
NANIOYFTOYAIOFENOYE 
KAIKAAAIMOP@OYAIZTOY 

APTEMIAQPOYKAI 

MENANAPOYAIZTOYKPA 

TEPOYAPXONTON 


v. 
TONPHTOPA 
KAIZOOIZ IN 
APXIEPEATA 
MIANNEQNOI 
ONKTIZTHN 
NOAAAKAI 
AIAZYNHTO 
PIQNKATOP 
OQZANTATH 

NATPIAI 
VOL. IV, x 
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NOIHEOCAITOYENEOYZEKTONIAIONEN! 
MEAH@ENTOZEPMOFENOYETOYYIKAEOY 
YZEAEEPMOYTOYIPAMMATEQS TON 
NEQNEPFEMZTATHEANTOZMAMOIAOY 
TOYAPTEMOQNOZKPOKINNOE 


noTi YYAHEKAI 
TOYAHMOYMAPXOY 
AYPAT TAAONAPTE 
MIAQPOYMENTAI 
TOYMENINNOYAT 
TAAOYANAPATONE: 
TEFONOTQNANO 
NPOFONQNAPXIKON 
KAIAEITOYPFONTE 
AEYTHZANTANEON 
THNHAIKIANTHN 
AEANAETAZINTOY 
ANAPIANTOZENOI 
HEATOAYPAMMIAH 
MHTHPAYTOYANA 
@EIZATHKPATIZTE 
BOYAHEIZAIQNIOYE 
AIANOMAZAPTYPI 
ONKA@QZAIATHEA 
NAQEZEQZAH 
AOYTAI ~ 


Vill, 
On a pedestal in a.church. 
MPOGEEMIA 


KAHPOYMHNI 
TT th 
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XI. 
In a church, 


QNAZHN 

EYXAPHTOZTO 
2 NOQNOZAINEIAIL 
FENOYEKAIAZIO 
MATOZTOYNPQ 
TEYONTOZENTH 
NATPIANEPO 
NEIKHNIIAEIZTO 
NEIKHNNAPAAO 
SONNAAAIQTHN 

NAIAA 
MENEZOEYEA 
NOAAQNIOYTOY 
MENEZOEQSNA 
NOYIZOBOYNO- 
APXINEONOIOE 
OEAZAPPOAE! 
THETONZYN 
TENHEKTQNIAI 
QNKACNZATA 
NOOETONYNE 
=XETO 


XII. 


1ZAMENOYTA 
AAAIZTOYNAPAA 
AIAIOZAYPHAIOZMENANAPOZ 
NAPAAOEOYEKAIAIABIOYEYETAPXHE 
TQNENKOAQNEIAANTIOXEIAATQNQN 
A@AHZAZENAOENSKAIENIMEAQEENITO 
TOYTONAO=SHENPOEBHQENPQATONMEN 
NEAEZOAIEYTYXQETOZOYTOYZATQ 
AZKAIAOZAZAIKAQEKAZTONALQNATHN 
AMMPOTATHNITATPIAAAYTOYKHPYTMA 
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INKAIZTE@ANOIZMAAIZTAAEKAIENL 
EOYANTQNEINOYQZOYMONONZETE 
OHNAITAIZEKEINOYXEIPZINAAAAKAL 
IAIZESAIPETOIZTEIMHOHNAIMETASY 
ENOMENOZEYZETAPXHETOZAYTHNPO 
: OIAKAIENIMEAEIAMETAZNOYAHZANA 
ZHEKHAETAITQNHMEINAIAGEPON 
TQNTAKAAAEZTAKAIAPIZTANOAEITEY 
OMENOZENHMEINKAIAIATAYTAKAIAAAO 
TEMENNOAAAKIZKAITANYNENAINOYN 
EZTONANAPAKAIMAPTY POYNTEZAYTQ. 
HOlLZMATATOIZKY PIOIZAYTOKPATOP 
INNENOM®AMENHFOYMENOIMEFIZT 
AZKAIANTAZIAZAMOIBAZAYTQIENEZ 
AIANTITHENEPIHMAZEYNOIAZKAIOTIAA 
ANHMAZINIKANOIZKAIKONQNOAAQNEPI 
EPENETOKAIAIENPASATOAXOHNAITONENAL 
KOZAFQNANAPATOIZANTIOXEYEINQENOMI 
ZEINHMAZOIKOOENIIAPAYTOYANHPHZ@AI 
TA@BEMATAAIATAYTAAEAOXGAITYXHATAGH 
EYXAPIZTHEAITQMENANAPQEMTETHEIEPD 
TATHZBOYAHZKAITOYAAMMPOTATOYAHMOY 
AbPOAEIZIEQNNEPITQNAPOHFOPEYMENQN 
TEIMHEAITEAYTONANAPIANTQNANAEZTAZEIKAI 
EIKONQNANAGEZEIENTQENIZHMOTATQ. 
THENATPIAOZTONRENIFPASHEOMENON 
TANTEIMQNTHMPOrPAGHTOYAETOYYH 
lZMATOZNPOZTOAIAIOYZYNAPEAIAY 
TQTAZNAPHMONTEIMAE 


EXTINAEKAINOAEITHENOAEQNTQNYNO 
TETPAMMENQNMEPFAMHNOQNANTIOXE 
QNKAIZAPEQNKOAQNQNKAIBOYAEYTHE 
OHBAIQNKAIBOYAEYTHEANOAAQNIATON 
AYKIQNOPAKQNKAIBOYAEYTHEMEIAH 
ZIQNNEZEINOYNTIQNKAAYAIOMOAEITQN 
ENIMEAH@ENTOZTANTEIMONZHNONOE 
TOYANOAAQNIOYTOYMENANAPOYTOY 
ALEACOYAYTOY 
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XIII. A. 


HMITYAH 
KPATINAAPA 
NMANKPATIN 
PQNNANKPATIN 
ANAPQNNANKPATIN 
AANAPQNTIANKPATIN 
EIANANAPQNTIAN 
KPATINEIKEANANAPQNTIAN 
KPATINNPOYZIAAAANAPQN 
NANKPATINKAAYAIONOAINB 
ANAPQNTANKPATINANKY PAN 
HETAAATIAZANAPQNTIANKPA 
TINNEZZINOYNTAANASPQN 
NANKPATINAAMAZKONBAN 
APQNNANKPATINBHPYTONAN 
APQNNIANKPATINTYPONAN 
APQNNANKPATINKAIZAPEIAN 
THNETPATQNOZANAPQNTAN 
KPATINNEANIIOAINTHEZAMAPI 
AZANAPQNIANKPATINZKY 
SONOAINANAPQNMTIANKPATIN 
TAZANANAPQNNANKPATINKAIL 
ZAPEIANNANIAAABANAPQNITIAN 
KPATINIEPONOAINANAPQNNAN 
KPATINANAZAPBONANAPQNTIAN 
KPATINMOWOYEZTIANANAPQN 
NANKPATINTPINOAINTHEZYPIAZ 
ANAPQNTIANKPATINOIAAAEAGEI 
ANTHEAPABIAZANAPQNIIANKPA 
TINZEYFMANPOZTQEYOPATH 
ANAPQNNANKPATINKIBYPAN 
ANAPQNTANKPATIN 
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AHMOPNOQMHCTPATHFONKAIAPTEMIAQ 
POYTOYMYQNOCNANIQNOCIEPEQCOL 
ACCEBACTHCIOYAIACE PAMMATEQLAH 
MOYKAINEPITOYTOYAIONYZIOYYCE! 
AEAAPALCTOYTOYANOAAQNIOYKAIZH 
NOQNOLCTOYANAPONOLOYEEIAEAT TA 
AOYKAAAINNOYTQNENITHEXQPAL 
CTPATHT ON -ENEIAPICTOKAHECAPTEMI 
AQPOYMOAOLCCOLCEKTENECTATACMEN 
KAIAAMMPOTATAZ¢IAOAOEZIALKA 
KAIAEITOYPFIACENOHCATOEICTHNMOAIN 
HMQNONEZHXPONON-TOAEMEPIAY 
TONEICTHNNATPIAAGIAOTEIMONENAE! 
KNYMENOLCKAINPOKPEINOQNNANTOCOYAE 
ENTOICTHECMETAAAATHEXPONOICHAAA 
EENTOOIAONATPIBOYAHMAEL PAYENAE 
AEAIAOHKALLYNTOILCAAAOICOICEICTHN 
NATPIAAANEAINENAIATACCOMENOLKAIAP 
YPIKACAIAAOLEICTOICNOAEITAILEKAGE 
KACTONENIAY TONEKTQNMPOLOAQNONANE 
AINENATPQNEICTOLYNTOICAOINOICOIES! 
AOAOZSHLENZONKAIPIAOAOEEITAIAIATQN 
KATACCKEYAZOMENQNEKTOYBIOYAY 
TOYANAOGHMATQNAEIMNHMONEYTON 
KAIEKTOYTQNEINAITOOIAONOAIAYTOY 
BOYAHMA ANANKAIONAEECTINALOF 
MAAICTAGIAICCECOAITACENNAL 
-IATATALAYTOY AIOAEAOXOAITHBOY 
AHKAITQAHMQOTEAEICOAIENANANKECL 
AEIYOQNHAIAOHKHAYTOYNMEPIEXEITALCAP 
TYPIKACAIAAOLEICENAICOPICENNPOOEL 
MIAICTHCMENANALPAGHEL EINOMENHC 
TONKATAKAIOENTQNENTAICNPOGEEMIAIC 
TONAEAIAAOLCEQNAEITHEXOMENHHME 
PAANOHAIOYANATOAHECANOAIAOMENQN 
EANAETICTQNOOEIAONTQNIPASAITOAP 
TYPIONMHNPASHHMHMOHCHTAITHN 
AIAAOLCINQCNPOFEFPANTAIANOTEICA 
VOL. Iv. ¥ 
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AOQdOOH NVO312ZA0.LYVIdUVORAU 
Viavvoly NONISVAVLUINOINNAOLIIY 
NaxI-w, '3L3Z0WHVO 


*IAX 


Id§WHZ3WZOdLINIOZOd UN3ZOVOOVAHNILZ3A0 
NaWI-WOVO>IOO.LAVUZO.LIVINOFWHNWOL 


"TAX 
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KAIEIKONAZPPANTAZENONAOIZENIXPY 
ZOIZENIEPOIZKAIAI-MOZIOIZTONOIZEGON 
KAIENFPAGI-NAITAZASIAZKAINPENOY 
ZAZKAIANAAOPOYEAZTOLENEIKAITH 
TONBIONAYTOYANAZTPOOHTEIMAZEN! 
TPAGI-NAIAEKAIENITOYMN-MEIOYENOTE 
OANTAIKAIZHNQNOAAEAPOZAYTOY 
TAZAEIAZENIFPAPAZAYTQNAPAMEMYOHE 
GAIAEKAAAIANZEHNQNOZTOYEYAAMOY 
KAIAN¢lIANEYAAMOYTOYM-ITPOAQPOY 
TOYEFONEIZAYTOYKAIEYAAMONKAANAI 
OY TOYZHNQNOZTONAAEAGONAYTOY 
EPEINANOPONINQETOLYNBEBHKOE 
ATYXHMA 


XX: -G; 
THAAAKXOTAAEAOXOAITHBOYAHKAI 
TOQAHMQTETEIM-IZOAIKAIMETHAAAK 
XOTAEYAAMONKAAAIOY TOYZHNQ. 
NOZTOYEYAAMOYNEANIANKAAON 
KAIATAGONZHEANTAKOZMINEKAIZQO 
PONQEKAINPOZYNOAEIFMAAPETHE 
TAIZKAAAIZTAIZKAIMEFZTAIZKAIAEI 
AIZTEIMAIZANATEGHNAIAEAYTOYKAI 
EIKONAZrPANTAZENONAOIZENIXPY 
ZOIZKAIANAPIANTAZKAIATAAMATA 
ENIEPOIZKAIAHMOZIOIZTONOIZE 
POANKAIENIFPAGI-NAITAZASIAZKAIA 
NAAOPOYEAZTOIENEIAY TOY TEIMAE 
ENIFPAGI-NAIAEAY TOY TAZTEIMAZ 
KAIENITOY MV-MEIOYENQKEKHAEY 
TA.... AMEMY@HEGAIAEKAAAIANZH 
NONOZTOYEYAAMOYKAIANIANEYAA 
MOYYIOYMETPOAQPOY TOYZIONEIZAY 
TOY NAN@PONINQZTAZZYMBEBH 


KY Ol MOPAZENITOIZTE 
IM NTOAEIHOIZMAENIAE 
AO=0M ZAMENOYMHTPOAQP 


OY TOYMETPOADPOYAIONYZIAO 
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 Ziziz ae 
Wine Fin > <b 


Ax AOI3LidL 

NOI3Sd3.LA3V U'** AOIdSILARV) «‘N'X* 
UVUdVONVdVNV “oa X' UVOIVdL “N’a&* 
%* — NONd3.LAIV ASS AOWLidL “N°L° 
“s" HalddAU O°" AOWdILAIV PwiS 

"2" VIVUIVdLI-NIVA "oy" 2" UVOWON “N°L 
ci NOMd3LA3V ® &° AOIdILAIV ne 
%* VIVUWOAVIVXdY “O° IdveDludOX NaS 
%* VIVOWUMI-NIVY “O° %* UMINVdLUdOX =‘ NA" 
%* NOWIVdLI-NION o°X** AQIdILAIV" “oO 
&* NUVUWUIINION "OW XX" HVAVdOX > 


* 
x 
xe 
x 
Bevan 
& 
cs 
ca 
*% 


ok 


AOIEdSLAIV 


* UVUdVOMIVIVU 


AOId3LAIV 
lad VOINOVISA 

AOIFd3LAIV 
HVAV@AU 
HLHIOU 


* UovdtOINUANA 


INAdH» 
HOIUVVZ 


VNAWNVd13 JOUAVLY.LYWICAONOWAOMIZAOW 
AOMIdHLIV-LNALAOXVWIZAVAOISVVOAOIVILNYVV.LZONUIY 


*IIXx 


oa be AOIBLIdL 
°° AOHdSLAIV AOLZVdVWAO 
“O° AOIBLOdUOVUIVdL =NUNOWUVUS 
ZHEUVHVZAGAINIFWAAOOHAZHLIVOZV 
UIOVNISdOPOAOLZUHOVANAZNOIVVV 
OZ3V3LIUINU_LOOAVHV3OdUZVVVIdAWV 
AVWHdXNOLUUVAONUIVAONVILVLINVd13120 


“NOL 
‘x 
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AT NAZLI. 


I. 


-HTAYKY TATHINATPIA 
APAYPANAPEAZZYN 

- HT YNAIKI-KAGEQAQ 
PAKAITOIZNAIZIN 
lOYAIAN g2 . ANAPEA 
BEOASPal-TOYS 
ENMIXPYZOYZEPQ 
TAZ°IH°KAITAZ°Bo 
NEIKACZYNTAIC 
BAZEZINEKT aN 
LAIQNANEOHK- 


II. 


ZAMIAAHZ 
MENANAP*Y 
IATPOZTENO 
MENOZAPIZTOZ 
ANEOHKENTO 
T MENOZKAI 
TAHEPAZKAH 

NM ON AIMAIr 
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INEDITED INSCRIPTIONS. 
Referred to, p. 273. 


I. 


From Palea in Cephallenia. 


ww LW LI 95 
K Lv PHB Ios$ 


SAQOLE RE! 


II. 


At Stowe, from whence uncertain. 


KAIME TAAAO® KPA HZANN 
NON=IPOZXYIE EAAHNQ. 
os HPKEZAN PH ENIAY TOI 
KTEINAAAXIA NPOZAEM 
AHAFHPAOZEY TONMOIP 
DPAAIH OYTIZEXE 
EXAEKATONAE AYNAZIN 
Ls 
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monly called * Rose of Jericho.,—Compare Miller’s ‘ Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary,’ by Professor Martyn, art. ‘ Rosa.’! 


1 [The reader will find, in the work referred to, some mention 
of that emblematical character of this interesting little flower, which 
is the point to which the above critical remarks are chiefly designed 
to lead. 

The plant having been brought under Mr. Penn’s notice, with 
a particular view to its peculiar property of reviviscence, and to 
the local associations connected with it, as ‘The Rose of Jericho,’ 
or ‘The Rose of Palestine,’ he was induced, he says, to turn to 
the passage in the Canticle of Solomon, in which the similar 
expression of ‘ The Rose of Sharon’ occurs. He found, on referring 
to the text in the various versions in Walton’s Polyglot, that the 
terms employed in that passage had no reference at all to our rose ; 
being, for the most part, equivalent to ‘flos campi,’ ‘ flos abietum ;’ 
in the Septuagint dvéos rod mediov, What the exact flower was, 
which Solomon had in view, remained uncertain; but it forcibly 
struck Mr, Penn, that the local and emblematic peculiarities of 
the anastatica, rendered it a likely figure to be employed by the 
sacred poet. On examining the first of the three verses cited, 
which in our version has the conjunction ‘ and’ introduced, to unite 
the two figures, ‘The rose of Sharon’ and ‘The lily of the valleys,” 
in its two clauses, as applying to one and the same individual, 
he discovered that the text has no conjunction expressed in the 
Hebrew or other learned versions. Hence he considered, that these 
figures were used in antithesis; that they were predicated of two 
different individuals; the one as an emblem of the sacred bride- 
groom, the other of his bride (the church); consequently, instead 
of the conjunction ‘and,’ he supposes the pronoun ‘she’ to be 
understood: “I am the ground-rose of Sharon; she (my bride) the 
lily of the valleys.” And this reading appears to be supported by 
the two verses which follow; in the first of which the bridegroom 
again compares his bride to the lily; and in the next, the bride 
compares the bridegroom to the apple-tree among the trees of 
the wood; the ‘flower of the plain,’ with its wonderful properties 
of resuscitation and perennial freshness, and the ‘lily of the valley,” 
with its modest sweetness and beauty, being employed by the 
sacred and prophetic poet as fit emblems to represent the heavenly 
bridegroom and his holy bride. It would also appear, in support 
of such a reading of the passage, that it is more probable that the 
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bridegroom should compare his bride to the ‘lily of the valley,’ 
than that she should liken herself to so sweet and graceful an 
emblem of feminine loveliness: in no other part of the Canticle 
does the church speak in similar terms, of herself; but every 
comparison of beauty is applied to her, by her spouse, and she in 
like manner applies to him every figure, by which she can express 
her admiration—but never to herself. ] 


INDEX. 3ll 


Boxomt, Joszrx, Esq., his Notes on Obelisks, 158, et seg. Description of the 
Alnwick Obelisk, 170—175. 

Burris Worps: on the Sound and Pronunciation of some British and German 
Words in the time of the Romans. By Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart., 20—22. 
‘The Romans guided by the ear only in fixing the orthography of British and 
German words, 20. Instances of words differently pronounced by the Romans 
and Britons, 21; of German names, 21, 22. 

Burinna, a celebrated fountain of Cos, 4. 

Bury St. Edmund’s, coins minted there, 212, 213. Its monastery originally 
called Beadarichesworth, 213, 


Cesar, the name, as used absolutely by Horace, to whom it refers, 134. 
Cambyses, his name not found on the Egyptian temples, 91. 

Castor and Pollux, represented on a vase, 195, et seg, 

Caylus, Count, prize founded by him, 73. 

Ceolnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, specimen of his coins, 212. 


Charles le Gros, coins ascribed to this king, 217. 

Charles the Simple, coins ascribed to him, 216—218; probably brought to Eng- 
land by his wife Edgyfu, 222. Death of this monarch, in captivity, 223, 

Chasles, M., 57, 58. 

Clay, used in Egypt to receive the impression of seals, 112. 

Climate, of Egypt, favourable to the preservation of its monuments, 49. 

Clot Bey, his respect for the monuments of Egypt, 76, node. 

Corns: Report on the subject of the Treasure found at Cuerdale. By — 
Hardy, Esq., 209—225, Facts of the discovery, 209, 210. Oriental coins, 210, 
Anglo-Saxon coins—of Alfred and Athelstan the Dane, 211; of Edward the 
Elder, and of Ceolnoth, Archbishop of Canterbury, 212; of the Abbey of Bury 
St, Edmund’s, 213. Continental coins—of Charlemagne and his successors, 
214—219; of Sigfroi, or Sigifred, 220, 221. Pennies bearing the name of a 
place unknown, 221. The foreign coins in this hoard probably brought to 
England by Edgyfa, wife of Charles the Simple, 222. Conjectures respecting 
the concealment of this treasure, 214, 223. Consists partly of ingots, 210, 224. 

Colonnade, fragments of a splendid one, at Antinoe, 96, 97. 

Colours, harmony of, in the paintings on Egyptian architecture, 50. 

Constantius, the Lateran obelisk conveyed to Rome by him, 160. 

Cornucopia, its origin, 105. 

Cony, Rev. R. W., memoir by him: on the Supposed Sites of Bethel and di, 
113—119; on the Position of Shiloh, 120—122. 

Cos: memoir on the Island of Cos, by W. Martin Leake, Esq., F-R.S., 1—19. 
History of the island, 1—3. Cos the birth-place of Hippocrates, 3, note, and 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 4. Its mountains, demi, &c., id. Situation and 
history of its capital, 4, 5, 8. General description of the island, and notice 
of its illustrious men, 5—8. Ancient geography of Cos—the city Cos, 8; 
Halisarna, Stomalimne, 9. Its extent, 10, 11. Dialect of its people, 11. 
Inscriptions brought from the island, 12—19, 277287. 
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Rudder, an attribute of Aphrodite, 67. 
Russell, Dr., his work on Egypt quoted, 93. 


S, this letter pronounced with difficulty by the Britons, 21. 

Sabrina, called by the Welsh, Hafren, 21. 

Sacz, a Scythian nation, 147. 

Sal, how pronounced by the Britons, 21. 

Satrap, the chief, of Asia Minor, amount of his yearly tribute, 270. 

Satraps, under the Persian monarchs, who they properly were, 258, note, Ex- 
planation of the title, 262, note. 

Savile, Sir Henry, 27. 

Saviour, beautiful emblem of the, 307. 

Schai, shield of this Pharaoh, 81. 

Scheto, a people represented on the monuments of Egypt, 142. 

Sculptures, discovery of, at Athens, 31, ef seg. 

Seal, eastern mode of affixing it, in modern and ancient times, 111, 112. 

Sesostris, his obelisk, 164. 

Seyffarth, M., 203. 

“Sharon, rose of,’ meaning of the phrase, 306, 307. 

Sharpe, Mr. Samuel, remarks by, on the language of Lycia, 255. 

Shepherds : hieroglyphic indications of, 79, 80, 144 ; “ Piercer of the Shepherds,” 
a title of an Egyptian king, 186; Shepherds twice invade Egypt, 187; by 
whom expelled, i. Shepherd kings, 89: devastations of, in Egypt, exagge- 
rated, 91; obscurity of their history, #.; dynasty of, 144, et seg. 

Suton: on the Position of Shiloh. By the Rev. R. Woolmer Cory, 120—122. 
Positions of Shechem and Bethel, 120; of Seclon, 121, demonstrating the 
latter to be the ancient Shiloh, 122. 

Suir or Wan: on the Brazen Prow of an Ancient Ship of War. By W.M. 
Leake, Esq., 246—253. Where found, 246; description of this prow, 247; of 
another preserved at Genoa, 248. Distinction between the rostrum and prora, 
ib, Uses and progressive improvement of this instrument, 249. Particulars 
relative to the Athenian navy, 250, 251. Light thrown by the discovery of 
this object upon the site of the battle of Actium, 252. ‘The work of a Greck 
artist, 253. 

Sigeian pillar, inscription on it, 267, 268, note: question of its antiquity, 268, note. 

Sigeium, a colony of Mytiléne, 269, note. 

Sigfroi, or Sigifred, king of the Northmen, 220, 221. 

Simichidas, a poet of Cos, seventh Idyll of Theocritus ascribed to him, 3. 

Siphos, or zero, introduction of its use, 57. 

Sixtus V. dedicated ancient monuments to the service of Christianity, 164. 

Spondee, when employed in the fifth foot, 130. 

Statue, of Aphrodite, described, 66. 

Stomalimne, a town of Cos, on the site of the modern Mérmara, 9, 

Stone, a conical one, an ancient representation of Aphrodite, and other deities, 64. 

Stowe, the seat of the Duke of Buckingham, inscribed monuments preserved at, 
273, 274, 

Strabo, instance of the uncertainty of his details, 10. 


